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Mutual Fire Insurance offers prop- 
erty owners a sound, stable and * 
unfailing protection for their in- 


vestment--at lowest cost. 


THE MILL MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 


Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co....... Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co............ Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co....... Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co......... Des Moines, hens 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............... Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co....... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association............. Alton, Ill. * 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co... ..Indianapolis, Ind. 
. « ® 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
230 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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We Write All Classes 
of Desirable Insurance 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific — 


Gale & Stone, Boston Justin Peters, Philadelphia 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals Inc. 

James S. Kemper, Mgr. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 

Lumber Mutual Agency, 

Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City. 

The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 
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GOOD DRIVERS 
Never Out-drive their Eyes 


A good driver never out-drives his eyes. 

















At night... or in foggy, rainy weather 
. . . he is always able to stop within the 
distance of his vision. He never drives 
faster. At times this may be pretty slow, 
but slow conditions call for slow driving. 
Be a Good Driver . . . don’t drive faster 
than your vision allows. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Branches in 23 principal cities. Home Office: 
Licensed in every state. . Stevens Point, Wis. 
PF 
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THIS MONTH 


\/ITH no thought of free advertising 

there must be something in the sun- 
shine, or air, or the waters of Hot 
Springs that gives snap to conversa- 
tion and pep to conventions, for no 
assembly of Insurance Commissioners 
within recent memory has had quite 
the vigor of debate or the high pitched 
buzz of conversation in the corridors. 
And by the same token perhaps, no 
previous such gathering had the inno- 
vations this one developed. Or was it 
only the influence of the resort on the 
reporter? Anyway, the account of the 
Convention will be found in this issue 
and the reader can judge for himself. 
We think the occasion went a long way 
in the direction of progress. Even our 
editorial is about the Commissioners 
and Public Problems which makes this 
in large part a Commissioners’ number 
® Perhaps it is safer in autos and air- 
planes after all than in a residence un- 
less one is in the fortunate position of 
being an owner of a modern home 
built with accident prevention in mind. 
There's an article about this on page 
|7 and it is recommended for informa- 
tive and interesting reading ® Bunk of 
the Month nails down a fallacy which 
too often has bobbed up of late ® 
There's news and even several chuckles 
in the Notes that this month are spread 
over a good many pages ® And while 
not featured in our table of contents, 
be sure that we wish you a Merry 
Christmas. 


* 
NEXT MONTH 


Starting with a Happy New Year, 
the January issue will proceed with arti- 
cles and comment appropriate to the 
changing times ® 1936 promises to 
make a wide trail in the insurance world 
and the Journal will do its best to 
record events, and in its own modest 
way to interpret them. 
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ROY J. CHASE 


President of the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies 


R. CHASE'S career has been typical of the history of many of those high 

in the councils of the farmers mutuals in the United States. Born on a 
farm in New York State he grew up with an understanding of rural problems, 
and his subsequent high school and college training increased his capacity to 
give intellegent study to the needs of farmers. His connection as an officer 
f mutual insurance companies, together with his Federal Land Bank activities 
and with the Agricultural Corporation of New York operated further to fur- 
nish a background which served him well in advising farm mutual companies 
in regard to sound financial practices. The Association is fortunate to have 
one of Mr. Chase's wide experience at its executive helm. 
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do things as a collective unit which they would 

hesitate to do as individuals. It is sometimes for- 
gotten that the rule also works in reverse—groups of 
people will hesitate to do things which, as individuals, 
they may greatly desire to promote. 


1 IS common observation that groups of people will 


The deliberations of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners have at times 
furnished a case in point. In a body 
composed of public officials of different ° ° 
casts of mind, and from widely sepa- 
rated localities, it inevitable that 
there should be differences of opinion 
often verging closely toward the line 
of irreconcilability. Concern for the 
maintenance of prestige sometimes 
flushes up controversy which may have its genesis more 
in pride than in sound logic. Determination that per- 
quisites, if any, shall be passed around may lead to 
suspicions, for the most part unfounded. Examinations, 
allocations, fraternals, rate regulation, and uniform poli- 
cies can sound sweet or sinister according to what has 
been the history of individual experiences. Human 
nature in high places continues its penchant for being of 
infinite variety. 


is 


How admirable, therefore, the ultimate restraint ex- 
ercised at the recent convention at Hot Springs. Con- 
trary to advance rumor there were no decisive schisms. 
On the record anyway, no flares of violent animosity, 
no personal charges that one advantage or another was 
being sought. Where insuperable obstacles to harmony 
developed it was agreed that discretion was the better 
part of valor—meaning that more time was voted for 
study of problems too controversial for quick decision. 
Vigor of debate bespoke ardor of feeling, but the air 
was relatively clear at the convention’s close. 


All of which is in line with the suggestion of this 
editorial that partisanship has no place in deciding ques- 
tions about subjects which affect the public interest 
in such a vast measure as does insurance. Of what 
moment should it be to the individual if his own plans 
are temporarily, or even permanently, eclipsed if thereby 
the good of the business as a whole is to be served. 
The public has waited long for insurance to catch up 
with popular needs, and will not relish factional dif- 
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ferences which might stand in the way of desirable 
reforms. People in all states want to be protected by 
adequate examinations made by competent examiners, 
and if there are disagreements as to ways and means of 
accomplishing this result, the policyholders eventually 
will insist that the result be forthcoming, notwithstand- 
ing the preference of one group or another concerning 
technical routine or regional personnel. This problem 
is one to which a long line of commissioners have been 
heir. It is no criticism of any official that he adopts 
the viewpoint of his own state. The matter has con- 
tinually been considered too hot to handle in any other 
way, but insurance is enlarging to a degree where view- 
points must also be enlarged in their scope. Constructive 
thought from now on must be put into cooperative 
effort to satisfy a national need. Recent events have 
brought a more than usual solidarity to the country’s 
thinking, and there are signs that insurance may be 
called upon soon to correct certain old evils, which 
heretofore have been accepted as necessary, because they 
were old, but now must yield to the trend toward stream- 
lining. 


“Examinations” is used as an illustration only. There 
are other recurring subjects that might serve quite as 
well as a theme for pointing out the opportunity that 
commissioners have as a group, to lead the procession 
which is rapidly forming to make a demonstration for 
sounder and safer practices. The Convention heretofore 
has risen handsomely to emergencies, as for instance 
when a decisive pronouncement on Valuations of Secur- 


ities saved a large part of the financial world from 
possible wreck. In 
general it may be 
INSURANCE said that when 
conditions have 
developed a plain 
need for states- 
manly measures, 
the need has been 
well met. But the 
public is now asking another question. Can there not 
be at least an experiment in changing the technique. 
Fire prevention, accident prevention are paramount 
activities. Why not similar anticipation in the insurance 
business—such as a curb on the wild management which 
will show itself when some companies will again wade 
deep into the stock market. Will they again be per- 
mitted to become more investment houses than insurance 
companies? Prosperity may be in the offing, but the 
long look ahead may envision a picture of another Black 
Friday. Policyholders should be guarded against this 
contingency or any other evil which foresight can avoid 
—and further than that be given the benefit of new 
services, better, less costly more constructive. 


Many Commissioners—perhaps all the Commissioners 
—think these same thoughts. Our purpose is not to ac- 
cuse any one of being reactionary. Ideals conjured up 
in an editorial chair may prove ineffective when butted 
against the stone walls of practical insurance life. Yet, 
those of the Fourth Estate, may occasionally contribute 
a valuable suggestion because of not being so close to 
the insurance picture that its larger outlines are blurred. 
Holding no political briefs, we may say that a train of 
circumstances has placed in the membership of the Com- 
missioners Association not only a group of uncommonly 
high minded and efficient men, but fewer changes than 
commonly in an election year has guaranteed that they 
will remain in offices for longer terms than has been the 
rule. Growing out of this will be longer association in 
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committee assignments and in general 
work with each other for the good 
of the insurance order as a whole and 
particularly for the policyholder. 
Security in the tenure of commis- 
sionerships will give more time for 
pondering on_ responsibilities and 
keeping in step with marching events. 
Being a Commissioner at this stage 
of the nations commercial history is 
a rich privilege—like taking a seat 
in the throne room of progress—but 
the final reckoning will be written in 
how well the public has been served. 


Nebraska Supreme Court 
Rules Against Fire 
Premium Tax 


THE LAW PASSED AT THE LAST 
SESSION OF THE NEBRASKA LEGISLA- 
ture levying a tax of 2% on all fire 
insurance premiums collected in in- 
corporated municipalities, the pro- 
ceeds to be applied to payments of 
benefits to crippled and disabled fire- 
men, has been declared invalid by the 
State Supreme Court. 

The court held that the law failed 
to meet the constitutional require- 
ment that a classification of persons, 
corporations, or property for tax 
purposes must be based upon real 
and substantial differences in situa- 
tion and circumstances, and must 
operate uniformly upon every mem- 
ber of the class. 

Examination of the act reveals, the 
court held, that the only basis for 


the tax is the fact that insurance 
companies derive a direct benefit 
from the maintenance of fire de- 


partments, but pointed out that those 
carrying no insurance or only partial 
insurance derive equal benefits. 

The contention of the state that 
the tax came within its rights, as 
being a franchise tax, was disposed 
of by the court when it pointed out 
that such an act does not treat all 
companies uniformly. It levies taxes 
only upon urban premium income; 
while some companies write only 
urban business, others specialize in 
rural coverage, and others write a 
combination of both. 

No request for a rehearing is ex- 
pected. 





Montana Voters Repeal 
State Fire Fund Act 


BECAUSE 


COSTS HAD PROVED AL- 
MOST TWICE AS HIGH AS THOSE OF 
private insurance Montana’s State 
Fire Insurance Fund Act was re- 


pealed by a large majority in the 
recent election. The final tally of 
27) 


(Continued on Page 
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ABOUT 


Running Comment on What Is In the Magazines 
and the Mail That Comes to the Desk of the Editor. 

















Miscellany 


\ DELEGATE TO A RECENT DENTISTS’ 
CONVENTION RETURNED HOME WITH 
the astounding information that for 
fifteen years he has been using too 
much bitters and not enough rye in 
his Manhattans — Railroad develop- 
ing winter sports center where one 
may bathe in an outdoor warm water 
pool among the snow banks—Colum- 
bia Professor reveals to entire world 
that the sum of the parts of a curv- 
ed line divided in a certain way is 
greater than the whole—One year’s 
supply of paint and lacquer for auto- 
mobile industry would smear a six 
hundred and fifty foot strip from 
New York City to San Francisco— 
A Bureau of Lost Policy Holders 
has ‘been the Ohio 
Insurance Department—And now a 


established by 


new magnate has arisen by the simple 


process of selling soup for five cents 
a can—Leather used in the automo- 
bile industry in one year would 
make a pair of shoes for every per- 
son in Washington, Oregon, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Ne- 
vada and Colorado (size not stated) 
—More than 70,000 automobile ac- 
cidents occur each year because of 
drivers falling asleep at the wheel— 
President Roosevelt will take a 
$9,000.00 pay cut during his next 
term because of enactment of Norris 
Lame Duck amendment which 
shortens his terms of office by 43 
days—Advocates of the various plans 
for revision of the calendar are be- 
coming active again—Scotch reveal 
what’s in the famous haggis and de- 
mand falls off in this country — A 
stock feed concern advertises a prod- 
uct to help cows “keep that heifer 
complexion” Sickness causes 
twenty times as many cases of ab- 








senteeism as accidents * * * and 
séven times as much loss of time 
from work”—Biggest crowd of the 
year 140,000 was not at a football 
game but (of all places) at a corn 
husking contest — J. J. Fitzgerald 
says there is too much time spent 
buttoning and unbuttoning sack 
coats — Sight tests show that school 
children need more light outside as 
well as inside the head, adequate il- 
lumination resulting in a 10% better 
record in scholarship—lInternational 
Life Stock Champion Steer brought 
$3.00 a pound on the hoof. 


University Teachers 
of Insurance Meet 


December 28th 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY TEACHERS OF INSURANCE 
will hold its fourth annual meeting 
at the Congress Hotel in Chicago on 
December 28, 1936. The morning 
session will be devoted to problems 
of insurance education; the after- 
noon session to discussion of cur- 
rent insurance problems. 


There will be a noon luncheon at 
which Director Ernest Palmer will 
speak on “The Functions of a 
State Insurance Department,” and in 
the afternoon session at which Pro 
fessor George W. Goble of the 
College of Law, University of Illi- 
nois will present a paper on “The 
Proposed Revision of the Standard 
Fire Insurance Policy,” and Judge 
E. W. Sawyer, Assistant General 
Counsel of the Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Company will speak on 
“Liability at Law and Insurance 
Against It.” These papers will be 
discussed by Ambrose B. Kelly of 
the American Mutual Alliance, Edwin 
W. Patterson, Professor of Law at 
Columbia University, A. I. Wolff, 
Ex-President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, George 
H. Moloney, Vice-President of the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Co., and W. A. Sullivan, Manager 
of the Insurance Department of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


It is announced that the insurance 
fraternity is cordially invited to at- 
tend the meetings and the luncheon, 
and to take part in the discussion. 
Early reservations for the luncheon 
are requested. 

The complete program follows: 

MORNING SESSION 
9:30 to 12:30 (Room 1164) 


Business Meeting j , 
Report of the Committee on Standards 
and Topics for Courses in Insurance 
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H. J. Loman, Chairman, Professor of 
Insurance, Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce 

E. L. Bowers, Associate Professor of 
Economics, Ohio State University 

J. E. Partington, Assistant Professor 
of Commerce, State University of 
lowa 

Discussion 

Alfred Manes, Professor 
ance, Indiana University 

S. H. Nerlove, Associate Professor of 
Business Economics, University of 
Chicago 

J. B. Winslow, Professor of Insur- 
ance, University of Toledo 

Report of the Committee on Insurance 
Bibliography 

C. L. Parry, Chairman, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company 

G. L. Amrhein, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce 

C. D. Spangler, Assistant Professor 
of Economics, University of Nebr. 

Informal Discussion 
LUNCHEON 
12:30 to 2:00 (Pine Room Balcony) 
“The Functions of a State Insurance 

Department” 

Ernest Palmer, Director of Insurance, 
State of Illinois 

AFTERNOON SESSION 
2:00 to 5:00 (Room 1164) 
“The Proposed Revision of the Standard 
Fire Insurance Policy” 
G. W. Goble, Professor 
University of Illinois 
Discussion 

A. B. Kelly, American Mutual Alli- 
ance 

E. W. Patterson, Professor of Law, 
Columbia University 

oo at Law and Insurance Against 
we 

E. W. Sawyer, Assistant General 
Counsel, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company 

Discussion 

A. I. Wolff, Ex-President, National 
Association of Insurance Agents 

G. H. Moloney, Vice-President, Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany 

W. A. Sullivan, Manager, Insurance 
Department, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


of Insur- 


of Law, 


Insurance Committee of 


U. S. Chamber Meets 


THE FIRST MEETING OF THE RE- 
CENTLY APPOINTED INSURANCE COM- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S. was held in New York 
City on November 19. The commit- 
tee received a report on the survey 
of special state insurance taxes, li- 
censes and fees, which is now being 
made by the Insurance Department. 
Recommendation was suggested that 
a study be made of the changes 
which have been enacted during the 
past few years in workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation. After the study 
has been completed they propose to 
issue a bulletin showing the trends 
in W. C. Legislation. A report on 
the fire prevention activities and the 
health conservation program of the 
Chamber was received by the com- 
mittee and consideration given to the 
program of activities of the depart- 
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ment for the year 1936-1937. Dur- 
ing the course of the year the 
committee will consider subjects in- 
cluding a restatement of the Cham- 
ber’s position with respect to valued 
policy laws, the proposed U. S.- 
Mexican treaty with regard to return 
of stolen automobiles, and insurance 
provisions of the Federal Motor Car- 
rier Act. 

Following are the members of the 
Chamber’s Insurance Committee: 

John C. Harding, Springfield Fire & 
Marine Ins. Co., Chicago. 

Justin Peters, Pennsylvania Lumber- 
mens Mut. Fire Ins. Co., Philadelphia. 

Oliver R. Beckwith, Aetna Casualty 
& Surety Company, Hartford, Conn. 

S. Bruce Black, Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co., Boston. 

Hovey T. Freeman, Manufacturers 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Providence. 

Leroy A. Lincoln, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York City. 

Frank W. McAllister, Kansas City 
Life Insurance Co., Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

Julian S. Myrick, Ives & Myrick, New 
York City. 

Charles R. Page, Firemens Fund In- 
surance Company, San Francisco. 


Harry Scherr, Vinson, Thompson, 
Meek & Scherr, Huntington, W. Va. 
e @ ®@ 


Mauk Resigns From Texas 
Insurance Board 


R. S. MAUK, FIRE MEMBER OF THE 
TEXAS BOARD OF INSURANCE COMMIS- 
sioners, has resigned effective Janu- 
ary 4, 1937 to take a position as 
Secretary of the American General 
Insurance Company of Houston, 
Texas. Mr. Mauk has served as the 
fire commissioner since his appoint- 
ment by Governor Sterling in Febru- 
ary, 1932, and has made an excellent 
record in that capacity. 


Retires After 38 Years 
With N. Y. Department 


THE RETIREMENT ON DECEMBER 
3lstT OF JOHN E. DIEFENDORF AS 
Chief Examiner of the State Insur- 
ance Department in charge of mu- 
tual casualty insurance companies 
and fraternal societies, was an- 
nounced recently by Superintend- 
ent of Insurance Louis H. Pink. Mr. 
Diefendorf has been an employee of 
the Insurance Department for nearly 
39 years and has been chief exam- 
iner for nearly 26 years. In accept- 
ing Mr. Dhiefendorf’s resignation 
Superintendent Pink paid tribute to 
Mr. Diefendorf’s long and construc- 
tive service under 13 superintend- 
ents. Mr. Pink’s letter to Mr. Die- 
fendorf follows: 

“You told me some time ago that 
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you ‘desired to retire from the depart- 
ment at the end of this year after 
nearly thirty-nine years of service un- 
der thirteen superintendents of insur- 
ance. Now that you have confirmed that 
wish by tendering your formal resigna- 
tion I must accede even though | am 
reluctant to do so. 

“You entered the Insurance 
ment on February 21, 1898, as a clerk 
in the Actuarial Bureau in Albany. On 
October 4, 1906, you were appointed an 
examiner and on January 15, 1911, you 
were designated a chief examiner, a 
position which you have filled with dis 


Depart- 


tinction and honor from that date until 
the present time. 

“It is hard to realize that you have 
been associated with the department 


during half of the period of its existence. 
The wide experience which you have 
gained through all these years has 
been an invaluable asset to the depart- 
ment and your retirement will create a 
gap in our ranks which it will be very 
difficult to fill. 

“As Chief Examiner in charge of the 
Miscellaneous Bureau of the department 
you have been confronted with some of 
our most trying and difficult problems. 
Your loyalty and devotion to the depart- 
ment have been outstanding and your 
keen sense of justice and your wise coun- 
sel have been of great assistance to 
every superintendent.” 


The Inquiring Mind 


PREACHMENTS TO EMPLOYEES TOO 
OFTEN HAVE “THAT SLIGHTLY MEDI- 
cated flavor,’ but as an excellent 
example of a stimulating idea, well 
expressed, the following impresses 
us as taking the right tone. It was 
written by James T. Haviland, of 
Philadelphia, Eastern Manager of the 
Associated Mutuals. 

There are altogether too few who 
adopt an “inquiring” attitude and by 
persistent, resourceful, intelligent ob- 
servation and application realize to the 
fullest extent upon their opportunities. 

A person of an inquiring mind does 

nothing automatically. He wants to 
know why a certain operation on which 
he is engaged is performed, what is its 
purpose in the routine that comes under 
his observation, and how it fits into the 
yeneral scheme of the whole business 
He doesn’t have just an “eight hour” or 
“seven hour’ mind that stops function 
ing at the gong of the time clock and 
picks up the routine the next morning 
at the opening hour. 
_ An inquiring mind keeps on wonder- 
ing. It fires an imagination that may 
evolve some creative idea or method that 
will make its possessor stand out from 
the throng. If you are an enthusiast for 
your business—and no one can succeed 
at it unless he is — your imagination 
will wonder along the lines of your en- 
thusiasm and interest. If you catch an 
idea make a note of it, think it out to 
its final conclusion and try it out. 

There is a rather common notion that 
laziness is very largely physical and that 
anyone who puts in his or her regular 
daily hours conscientiously and methodi 
cally is industrious. That is probably 
the most dangerous belief that a voung 
man or woman can cherish 

Mental laziness is the worst enemy of 
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progress. Physical laziness is obvious 
even to the person who exhibits it. 
Mental laziness is insidious. It lies 
largely in the consciousness of the in- 
dividual and too often we are too gen- 
erous in our Own appraisal of our men- 
tal energy. It will manifest itself to our 
associates and those in charge of our 
work. But if it gains a foothold it is 
difficult to dislodge. And its cure lies in 
our own initiative. 

If you are of an “inquiring” mind you 
are not mentally lazy if you pursue this 
trait with imagination and _ resource- 
fulness. 


New Illinois Code Being 
Drafted 


THE NEW INSURANCE CODE WHICH 
WILL BE INTRODUCED AT THE NEXT 
regular session of the general as- 
sembly in Illinois, is being prepared 
by the State Legislative Reference 
Kureau under the supervision of Di- 
rector of Insurance Palmer. It is 
being drafted along the same lines 
as the one which failed to pass be- 
fore the present assembly. 

It is the belief of Director Palmer 
that the passage of the new Code will 
give the state more authority in con- 
trolling the activities of insurance 
companies, especially their financial 
condition, and that it will also give 
greater protection to policyholders 
in the state. 

George Fitzgerald, Democratic 
Representative from Chicago, and 
R. W. Karraker, Democratic Sena- 
tor from Jonesboro, probably will 
sponsor the bill in the respective 
branches of the legislature. Reports 
indicate that the new general assem- 
bly will favor another code proposal 
by a three-to-two margin. 

ee @ @ 


“Bank Night’’ Insurance 
Held Illegal 


PrHE MOVING PICTUR® WORLD HAS 
MANY PROBLEMS AND ONE OF THE 
most interesting has been in connec- 
tion with the widespread adoption of 
“bank nights.” On “bank night” a 
drawing is made from a drum of 
ticket stubs containing the names of 
the persons who have attended the 
theater during a certain period of 
time. In some of the cinemas in the 
larger cities these pools had reached 
the point where thousands of dollars 
in prizes were offered. 

The practice is expected to cease 
shortly in Illinois, as a result of an 
opinion requested by Director of In- 
surance Ernest A. Palmer from At- 
torney General Kerner. The Attor- 
ney General termed “bank nights” 
lotteries, and set forth that the IIli- 
nois law prescribes penalties for per- 
printing or having in their 
possession lottery tickets. 


SONS 





Director Palmer’s interest in the 
matter arose from the _ so-called 
“bank night insurance” which was 
being offered to patrons. Most thea- 
ters required that to win a prize the 
person whose name was drawn must 
be present at the theater at the time 
of the drawing; the “insurance,” sold 
for ten cents by various individuals, 
was designed to pay the prize to 
any individual whose name was 
drawn, but who was not present. 
Insurance companies of conservative 
type are understood to have asked 
Director Palmer to secure the 
opinion, 
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Commissioner Sullivan of 
New Hampshire Reappointed 


JOHN EF, SULLIVAN, INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONER FOR THE STATE OF 
New Hampshire since 1923, has been 
reappointed to the post. He has 
served through both Democratic and 
Republican administrations. 

Commissioner Sullivan was _ first 
appointed Commissioner of Insurance 
in May 1923 and served two terms 
of three years each. In 1929 he 
was appointed Commissioner of 
banking, but as no one was ap- 
pointed to succeed him in the Insur- 
ance Department, he also continued 
to serve in that capacity. He was 
reappointed Insurance Commissioner 
for a term of five years immediately 
on his resigning as Banking Com- 
missioner in June 1931, the term 
of office having been increased from 
three to five years in the meantime. 
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Insurance In Spain 


\LTHOUGH THE REBELLION IS CER- 
TAIN TO MAKE 1936 AN UNSATIS- 
factory year for insurance companies 
in Spain, the official bulletin recently 
issued covering operations for 1935 
shows that at the end of that year 
the business was in a satisfactory 
condition. 

Premium income of legal reserve 
life insurance companies was 105,- 
125,741 pesos, an advance of about 
7,000,000 over 1934. 

Personal accident and third-party 
insurance was 48,357,452 pesos, an 
increase of some 7,000,000 over 
1934. 

Sickness insurance premiums were 


11,357,451, an increase over 1934 
of about 400,000 pesos. 
Workmen’s compensation premi- 


ums stood at 83,638,466 pesos, ap- 
proximately the same as in 1934. 

Fire premiums were 89,171,792 
pesos, marking a slight decrease 
from 1934. 


The Spanish peso was worth approx- 
imately 14c in the latter part of 1935. 











CASUALTY 
NEWS °° ° 





Leon Senior, New President 


Of Casualty Actuarial 


Society 
AT THE RECENT MEETING OF THE 
CASUALTY ACTUARIAL SOCIETY HELD 


in New York City, Leon S. Senior, 
General Manager of the New York 
Compensation Rating Board, was 
elected President to succeed W. W. 
Greene, Vice-President and Secre- 
tary of the General Reinsurance. 

The value of synthetic risks as a 
guide to the handling of large risks ; 
the desirability of broader use of 
deductible and excess coverages, but 
on a basis to assure adequate ex- 
pense allowances; monopolistic state 
workmen’s compensation funds; and 
what is being done to off-set the in- 
equality between the loss ratios of 
small and large workmen’s compen- 
sation risks were covered at the 
meeting. 

Re-elected members of the council 
for three years were: T. O. Carl- 
son, Assistant Actuary, National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers; F. Stuart Lrown, Compt- 
roller of Firemen’s Fund Indemnity, 
New York; and R. M. Marshall, As- 


sistant Actuary, National Council. 
H. J. Ginsburgh, Assistant Secretary 
of the American Mutual Liability 


Insurance Company of Boston was 
re-elected to the council for a period 
of two years. IF. S. Perryman, Sec 
retary of the Royal Indemnity and 
I. D. Pinney, Associate Actuary 
of the Travelers, were elected Vice- 
Presidents. Richard Fondiller of 
Woodward and Fondiller was re 
elected Secretary, and C. W. Hobbs, 
Special Representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com 
missioners to the National Council 
or Compensation Insurance was re- 
elected editor. William Brieby of 
Fackler and Brieby was re-elected 
to the post of Librarian. 


Select Date For Accident 
and Health Week 


THE WEEK OF APRIL 26-30, 1937, 
WAS SELECTED AS NATIONAL ACCI- 
dent and Health Insurance Week 


at the first meeting of the new gen- 
eral committee in charge of the ob- 
servance of the week next year, 
which was recently held in Chicago. 
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Chairman Harold R. Gordon pre- 
sided at the committee’s sessions. 


The committee decided to retain 
the slogan used last year, which 
was generally approved as_ repre- 
senting the real purpose of accident 
and health insurance: “Insure Your 
Earnings — Protect All.” A general 
program for advertising material and 
sales aids to be put out by the com 
mittee in connection with next year’s 
campaign was adopted, together with 
plans for financing the campaign 


and handling the administrative de- 


tails. 





Photo by Bachrach 


LEON S. SENIOR 


NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
CASUALTY ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 


Insurance on Trailers 

MOST INTERESTING FEATURE OF 
rHE RECENT AUTOMOBILE SHOWS— 
to underwriters at least—was the 
indication of the progress which has 
been made in the automotive trailer 
field. 

The trailer has so grown in pop- 
ularity during the past year that 
there are now estimated to be ap- 
proximately one million of them on 
the nation’s roads, and inasmuch as 
their average value has increased as 
they have come to be manufactured 
by trailer companies rather than by 
individuals, it is admitted that they 
are becoming a problem for the in- 
surance companies to which their 
owners are applying daily for cov- 
erage. 

Manufacturers apparently have be- 
gun to pay more attention to the in- 
surance companies’ point of view in 
designing their new trailers, and 
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many of the features now found in 
them remedy defects which have 
made insurance companies chary in 
the past of insuring trailers. Par- 
ticular attention has been paid to 
improving the devices by which the 
trailer is coupled to the automobile ; 
in the past many trailers have been 
wrecked because they have worked 
loose from the towing car while on 
the road. 
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Defining Safety 


\N EDITORIAL ENTITLED “WHAT IS 
SAFETY” IN A RECENT ISSUE OF NA- 
tional Safety News gives a_ broad 
outline of what the word “Safety,” 
means, or should mean. Significant 
paragraphs are: 

“The Safety Movement has given safe- 
ty a meaning far beyond the lexicograph- 
er's definition. It is no longer a passive 
thing. Mere freedom from danger is not 
safety as we understand it.  Safet: 
achieved at the cost of stagnation of hu- 
man activity is quite impracticable. If 
safety interferes with progress, safety will 
go into the discard. 

“Accidents didn’t really begin to attract 
attention until man harnessed power to 
industry and transportation. Then people 
blamed them on the sacrilegious efforts 
of man in making use of these strange 
and formidable forces. 

“Early steam boilers were notoriously 
unsafe. A safety valve was soon found 
indispensable, but many operators tied 
them down—sometimes with disastrous 
results. Flywheels, belts and gears were 
exposed, ready to trap the unwary. 

“Perhaps the earliest example of modern 
safety work was the boiler inspectien 
service of the insurance companies. This 
saved many lives and prevented a vast 
amount of property damage. 

“Explosions were deadly and _ costly. 
They stirred the imagination. Fingers 
nipped by buzz-saws, however, were all 
in the day’s work. 

“Safety work embraces every element 
which makes for improved working con- 
ditions and many which improve produc- 
tive efficiency. New developments in met- 
allurgy and machine design which make 
the worker’s equipment more reliable are 
important aids to safety. Illumination, 
housekeeping, sanitation, ventilation and 
other comparatively recent developments 
in industry all play their part in helping 
the worker to avoid accident. Industrial 
health service is an indispensable part of 
the complete safety program.” 
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New Building For Liberty 
Mutual 

CONSTRUCTION WAS RECENTLY 
STARTED ON THE NEW NINE-STORY 
Home Office Building of the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company being 
erected at Berkeley Street, St. James 
Avenue and Stuart Street in Bos- 
ton. The building is expected to be 
ready for occupancy next fall when 
the company observes its Silver An- 
niversary. The development will 
represent a total investment of two 
million dollars. 
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Sumner T. McCall on N. Y. 
Advisory Board 


CHARLES E. HODGES, JR., PRESI- 
DENT, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY 
Insurance Company, has announced 
the addition of Sumner T. McCall 
as a new member of the American’s 
New York Advisory Board. Mr. 
McCall, Vice-President and Treas- 
urer of the American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Company and executive 
and director of numerous allied and 
kindred organizations, is a promi- 


nent figure in the metal industry. 
His experience will be a valuable 
contribution to the Board, which 


comprises leaders in various indus- 
trial fields throughout the state of 


New York. Its members, in addi- 
tion to Mr. McCall, are: 
George J. Atwell, President, 


George J. Atwell Foundation Corp. ; 
Nicholas E. Devereux, Secretary, 
Oneita Knitting Mills; Frederick §. 
Fales, Vice-President and Treasurer, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.; I. J. Har- 
vey, Jr., President, The Flintkote 
Co., Inc.; Edwin F. Metcalf, Chair- 
man of the Board, Columbian Rope 
Co.; A. E. Nettleton, President, 
Paragon Plaster Co.; Joseph H. 
Reaney, General Manager, Union 
Mills, Inc.; William Skinner, Presi- 
dent, William Skinner & Sons; and 
Paul T. Wise, Vice-President, Chel- 
sea Fibre Mills. 


H. G. King Elected President 


of Jamestown Mutual 


HOWARD G. KING, WHO HAS BEEN 
SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE 
Jamestown Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany since shortly after its organi- 
zation in 1921, has been elected to 
the Presidency of the company suc- 
ceeding Mr. C. C. Wilson, recently 
deceased. Miss Helen A. Yaw, for- 
merly Assistant Secretary, was elect- 
ed Secretary to succeed Mr. King. 


Service Bureaus Held 
Insurers 


IN A RECENT OPINION ATTORNEY 
GENERAL JOHN W. BRICKER, OF OHIO, 
held that service bureaus issuing con 
tracts which furnish collision repair 
service and agree to pay attorney’s 
fees in case of property damage and 
personal injury litigation are sub- 
ject to the insurance laws of the 
State. In the opinion the Attorney 
General states that although con- 
tracts offered by these service bu 
reaus are contracts for services, the 
contents thereof substantially amount 
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to insurance and therefore are in- 
demnity agreements. 

Complete text of the opinion fol- 
lows: 


Hon. Robert L. Bowen, 
Superintendent of Insurance, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Dear Sir: 


I acknowledge receipt of your com- 
munication in which you ask whether 
a contract, a form of which you have 
submitted to me, may be issued by a 
certain service bureau without comply- 
ing with the laws of the state of Ohio 
relating to insurance. Your question, 
therefore, is whether such an association 
in issuing such contracts would be do- 
ing business substantially amounting to 
insurance under the terms of Section 
665, General Code. 


Under this contract, for a considera- 
tion of a certain sum of money per year, 
the service bureau agrees that it will 
furnish to the owner of an automobile 
who purchases such a contract the fol- 
lowing services: 


COLLISION REPAIR SERVICE 

The Bureau will repair free of 
charge the following described parts 
of member’s automobile when _ said 
parts have been damaged as a result 
of an accident, regardless of how it 
happens. All fenders, running boards, 
tire racks and carriers, front and rear 
bumpers and bumperettes, head lights, 
cowl lights, tail lights and stop lights 
and to repaint all of the parts so re- 
paired. 

PROPERTY DAMAGE AND 

PERSONAL INJURY 

In the event the member becomes 
involved in litigation arising from the 
operation of his car either as plaintiff 
or defendant, the Bureau will at its 
own expense furnish the services of 


an attorney within the following 
schedule: 

In cases involving amounts up to 
$00.00; Ten Dollars. 

In cases involving amounts up to 
$100.00; Fifteen Dollars. 


In cases 
$100.00; 


involving amounts over 
Twenty-five Dollars. 


The member may select his own at- 
torney. The Bureau recommends no- 
body. Payment will be made to the 


attorney upon submission of his bill. 
The contract further’ provides that 
“member pays for all supplies and re- 
pairs on tires, batteries, etc. 
I am of the view that an opinion of 
the Attorney General found in Opin- 
ions of the Attorney General for 1928, 


Vol. 1, page 497, is applicable to this 
contract. In that opinion, the following 
was held 


“Where a company in Ohio in con- 
sideration of a sum certain, contracts 
to maintain repairs ina workmanlike 
manner of certain exterior parts of 
an automobile from a certain date to 
a certain date, made necessary by 
collision or other similar accidental 
violence, the transaction is a contract 
substantially amounting to insurance 


under the terms of Section 665, Gen 
eral Code.” 
While this contract is in a sense a 


contract for services, it nevertheless is 


an indemnity agreement. 

The case of State, ex rel, v. 
73 O. S. 90, held that a contract made 
between a company and its contract 
holders wherein the company undertook 
the defense of the contract holder in 


Laylin, 





suits for malpractice, not agreeing to 
pay any judgment against the contrac- 
tor, was not a contract of insurance. 
The case, however, was entirely differ- 
ent from the case at bar. There was no 
agreement there to indemnify the con- 
tract holder from loss but simply to 
defend the contract holder in any ac- 
tions which may be brought against him 
for malpractice. In the present case, 
the service bureau does agree to in- 
demnify, at least partially, the contract 
holder against loss by damage to his 
automobile as a result of an accident. 
In the case above mentioned, the court 
stated that the contract was not one 
for indemnity “for under it the liability 
of the company ceases, at the precise 
point and time, that the right to in- 
demnity attaches or begins.” That ob- 
viously is not the case in respect to the 
contract which you have submitted to 
me as the liability of the service bureau 
begins when the right to indemnity 
begins. 


I am of the view, therefore, that so 
far as this contract agrees for a definite 
annual consideration to repair the auto- 
mobile of the contract holder that has 
been damaged as a result of an accident, 
it is a contract substantially amounting 
to insurance, 

Yours very truly, 
John W. Bricker, 
Attorney General. 


New Dust Counting 
Apparatus 


WITHOUT DEFINITE KNOWLEDGE OF 
ACTUAL DUST CONCENTRATION IT IS 
impossible to work intelligently on 
dust control. A mutual insurance 
company, in collaboration with a lead- 
ing American optical company, has 
developed a dust counter which will 
enable dust counts to be made easily 
and accurately without extensive 
laboratory training or experience by 
the operator. A foreman, engineer 
or chemist can be relied upon for 
accurate results. This instrument 
combines in one unit the necessary 
air sampling device and dark field 
microscope viewing and counting 
system, mounted on a circular base, 
provided with illuminating appara 
tus and suitably cased for trans- 
portation or storage. 


In this instrument air is drawn 
through a moistening chamber by 
means of an accurately calibrated 
hand pump of 1/1000 cubic foot ca- 
pacity. The dust particles suspended 
in the air are impinged on a circular 
glass plate within the instrument. 
The dust deposit is in the form of a 
ribbon. Twelve samples may be col- 
lected on one slide. These samples 
may be viewed and counted at once 
without removal and they may be 
preserved for future reference by 
simply sealing a cover glass to the 
slide. 


The viewing and counting appara- 











tus consists of a built-in compound 
microscope of 200X magnification 
with a special dark field illuminating 
system. The special hyperplane eye- 
piece contains a micrometer disc 
ruled in 30 micron squares. An ex- 
tra line, ruled next to the squares, 
permits approximate measurement of 
particles for classification as to size. 
The apparatus is so calibrated that 
by multiplying the number of dust 
particles in the square fields by 
100,000 the total dust count per cubic 
foot is secured. 


The unit of dust measurement is 
the micron, one twenty-five thou- 
sandths of an inch. According to 
some authorities dust greater than 
10 microns in diameter is practically 
harmless as far as the lungs are 
concerned, but the maximum amount 
of lung pathology may be expected 
from dust averaging between 2 and 
5 microns. Such microscopic dust 
is, Of course, invisible to the naked 
eye. 

Dust diseases are not the only 
conditions in which a dust counting 
instrument is necessary. The dan- 
gerous explosive properties of dust 
are well known. In this field the 
size of the dust particle is also an 
important consideration because of 
the relation of size and shape of the 
particle to surface area. The rate 
at which any substance, in this case 
the dust particle, will be oxidized or 
burned is dependent upon the sur- 
face exposed to the oxygen. It has 
been indicated that the dangerous 
nature of fine dust as compared to 
coarse dust of the same composition 
depends on the rapidity with which 
the finer dust can be brought to ig- 
nition temperature. 


In addition to the size of the dust 
particle the concentration of par- 
ticles must also be considered since 
the heat of ignition during an ex- 
plosion is passed to adjacent dust 
particles by the molecules of air, 
hence the finer the dust and the 
nearer the particles are together the 
greater is the possibility of flam- 
mability and explosion. 

Dust explosions are essentially the 
same as gas explosions. In fact the 
dust-air system can be considered as 
a gas-air explosive mixture in which 
the gas molecules are extremely 
large. The similarity of the ignition 
temperatures of certain gas-in-air 
and dust-in-air systems have been 
shown in experimental studies. 

Recent experiments on a repre- 
sentative group of different samples 
of dust, resulted in dividing them 
into three classes. Class I includes 
dusts which ignite and propagate 
flame readily, the source of heat 
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being small, possibly a lighted match. 
In this category are sugar, starch, 
malt, grain, flour, corn and oak husk 
dusts. In Class II are the dusts 
readily ignited but requiring for 
flame propagation a source of heat 
of high temperature and large size, 
such as a Bunsen burner. In this 
group are rice, sawdust, bran and 
leather dusts. In Class III appear 
the dusts which are not likely to 
propagate flame under any condi- 
tions obtaining in a factory. Either 
they do not readily form a cloud in 
the air, or they are usually contami- 
nated with too much incombustible 
matter. In this group tobacco, spices, 
cotton seed, and bone mill dusts are 
listed. 
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Fake Accident Ring 
Exposed In Chicago 


THE LONG ARM OF COINCIDENCE 
HAS SENT FIVE ACCIDENT FAKERS TO 
Chicago’s Bridewell, and has police 
on the trail of the lawyers and doc- 
tors suspected of heading the newest 
fake accident ring, as the result of a 
recent street car collision on Chi- 
cago’s near south side. 

Five persons claimed that they had 
been riding in one of the cars at the 
time of the crash, and had been in- 
jured. They did not know until 
brought to court that the brakes 
upon the car in question had frozen, 
that every passenger had been trans- 
ferred, and that it was being taken 
to the car barns for overhauling. 

Fake accident rings, which have 
been cause for serious concern in 
some other cities, have not yet be- 
come a problem in Chicago, although 
State’s Attorney Thomas J. Court- 
ney recently warned a large gathering 
of insurance men to be on the look- 
out for such a development, in view 
of the fact that the racket is being 
weeded out elsewhere. Chicago law 
enforcement officials have expressed 
themselves as more than eager to nip 
any such rings in the bud, and have 
requested the cooperation of insur- 
ance company officials in calling 
suspicious cases to their attention. 
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R. J. Mills, New Manager of 
lowa Mutuals 


R. J. MILLS, CLAIMS MANAGER FOR 
THE IOWA MUTUAL LIABILITY COM- 
pany and the Preferred Class Mutual 
Insurance Company of Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, since 1920, has been 
elected General Manager and Secre- 
tary of both companies, succeeding 
H. L. Nehls who resigned on ac- 
count of ill health. Mr. Nehls’ 
resignation was accepted at a Board 
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of Directors meeting on November 
9th and Mr. Mills assumed his new 
duties on that date. 

The position Mr. Nehls held as 
Treasurer of the company has been 
filled by S. E. Coquillette, President 


of the Merchants National Bank of 
Cedar Rapids. Mr. Coquillette was 
also elected to the Board of Di- 


rectors. 


FIRE 
NEWS - «= 


| Seems Meet 


EVEN HIGHER STANDARDS THAN 
NOW PREVAIL FOR THE INDEPENDENT 
adjusters who handle losses for the 
mutual fire insurance companies are 
likely to be set in the near future, 
if the discussions at the recent an- 
nual conference of the loss managers 
of companies comprising the Federa- 
tion of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies are translated into action. The 
two-day session, which was attended 
by representatives of 26 companies, 
closed Dec. 2. 


A standing committee to inquire 
further into the question of adjust- 
ment standards was named at the 
end of the meeting, and is expected 
to make periodic reports as its study 
of the problem progresses. The five 
members of the committee are: C. H. 
Ferguson, of the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio; Fred T. Best, of the National 
Retailers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago; Frank J. Pfiffner, of 
the Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Stevens Point, 
Wis.; G. H. Thompson, of the 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion, Seattle; and J. S. Wilson, of 
the Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Boston. 

Addresses upon a number of spe- 
cialized insurance subjects were 
heard by the loss executives during 
the two days of meetings. J. J. 
McLaughlin, of the United Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Boston, 
discussed reporting forms and sup- 
plemental contracts. J. S. Wilson, 
of the Lumber Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Boston, spoke upon 
some of the special hazards involved 
in lumber insurance. 

Gordon Davis, manager of the 
United Adjustment and Inspection 
Company, Kansas City, took inde- 
pendent mutual adjustment bureaus 
as the subject of a brief address. 
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Automobile adjustments were dis- 
cussed by D. R. Stetler, of the Cen- 
tral Manufacturers Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, Van Wert, Ohio, who 
revealed the details of some of the 
more unusual types of losses which 
his company has paid recently in the 
automotive field. 

The insuring of betterments and 
improvements was the subject of a 
paper delivered by G. J. Christen- 
sen, of the Minnesota Implement 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Owatonna, Minn. Chase M. Smith, 
counsel for the National Retailers 
Mutual Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, outlined possibilities for the 
revision of the standard fire policy. 


Inland Marine Underwriters 


Modify Rule on Breakage 


THE ELIMINATION OF THE BREAK- 
\GE EXCLUSION IN ISSUING WEDDING 
present floaters, a deletion formerly 
not permitted by rule, has been made 
optional by the Inland Marine Un- 
derwriters Association. The policies 
now may include breakage coverage 
on such fragile articles as china, 
glass, marble, earthenware, furniture, 
and many others. 

Amended forms will be subject to 
a short rate of the following annual 
rate and to a minimum additional 
premium: policies subject to 100% 
coinsurance, annual additional rate 
1% on policy amount, minimum 
additional premium $5, irrespective 
of term; policies subject to 50% co- 
insurance, annual additional rate 
14%4% on policy amount, and mini- 
mum additional premium $7.50, ir- 
respective of term. 


Ohio Ruling On Bicycle 


Insurance 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE 
ROBERT L. BOWEN HAS NOTIFIED ALL 
companies transacting fire and ma- 
rine insurance in Ohio that they 
must cease issuing master policies to 
merchants selling personal property 
whereby the purchaser of the prop- 
erty is insured. The Superintendent 
bases his action on the fact that the 
merchant is violating the law by 
either acting as an insurer without 
license, or as an insurance repre- 
sentative without license. The rul 
ing also holds that where the mer- 
chant gives the insurance away with 
the purchase of the property the 
anti-rebate statute is being violated. 
The practice has been especially 


prevalent in connection with the sale 
of bicycles. 
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The complete ruling follows: 


TO ALL COMPANIES TRANS- 
ACTING FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE BUSINESS IN 
OHIO: 

Re: Merchants Supplying 
Insurance on Bicycles 
or Other Personal 
Property in Ohio 

It has come to the attention of this 

Division that many merchants in Ohio 
have obtained from insurance companies 
fire and theft coverages, or either, on 
personal property sold by the merchant 
by which the purchaser of the property 
is insured for one year, or longer, 
against the hazards specified. The prac- 
tice has become more common in the 
case of bicycles sold by the merchants 
than on other types of merchandise. 

Certificates of insurance underlying a 

master policy are provided to the mer- 
chant by insurance companies, or some- 
times devised by the merchant himself, 
and these are offered to the public in 
newspaper advertisements, and by verbal 
solicitations, so that the general public 
is led to believe that the merchant is 
selling insurance direct to his customer, 
either as an insurer or as an insurance 
representative. 


RULING. 


The charge for such insurance is usu- 
ally included in the price of the article. 

The merchant, by such a practice, is 
unlawfully engaging in the insurance 
business, because, if he issues the cer- 
tificate as an insurer, he is violating 
Section 665 of the General Code of Ohio, 
and if he acts as an insurance representa- 
tive, he is violating Section 644 of the 
General Code of Ohio, which provides, 
in part, that “No person shall procure, 
receive, or forward applications for in- 
surance unless * * * licensed by the 
superintendent of insurance,” and these 
merchants are not licensed as insurance 
representatives. 

Quite frequently, the merchant adver- 
tises this insurance as “Free Insurance.” 

The Division of Insurance considers 
this advertising as conducive to viola- 
tions of the law on the part of innocent 
people of Ohio, as well as a violation 
on the part of those advertisers who 
offer such free insurance, because Ohio 
General Code, Section 9589-1 provides, 
in part, as follows: 

““* * * No person shall knowingly 
receive as an inducement to insurance 
any rebate of premium payable on the 
policy * * * .” 

The penalty provided for violation 
of this Section of the General Code is 
not less than $100 nor more than $500 
fine. 

If your company has issued any in- 
surance which embraces the violations 
set forth above, and the insurance has 
not been terminated, it must be termi- 
nated forthwith. 


Robert L. Bowen, 


Superintendent of Insurance. 


Hail Losses Higher in lowa 


1936 HAIL LOSSES TO GROWING 
CROPS WERE MUCH HIGHER THAN 
those in 1935, according to figures 
recently compiled by county asses- 
sors in Iowa and verified by the 
weather bureau. The hail loss in 
1935 was $961,146, the lowest in 





thirteen years. In 1934 losses to- 
taled $2,165,439 and in 1933, they 
amounted to $3,188,439. 


Practically no losses from hail 
damage were reported in the south 
central part of Iowa, the northern 
part of the state bearing the greater 
part of the losses. Some counties 
in northwest Iowa reported approxi- 
mately $500,000 in losses by hail. 


Omaha Fire Losses Decline 


IN CONTRAST TO THE NATIONAL 
TREND FIRE LOSSES IN OMAHA DURING 
the first ten months of 1936 showed 
a $30,000 decrease over the same 
period last year, a report filed with 
City Commissioner W. H. Dorrance 
shows. The total was $244,855 up 
to the first of November. 


Of the 1,142 fires reported during 
the period those resulting in damage 
of more than $1,000 totalled 56. 
Careless use of matches and smok- 
ing materials was listed as the most 
important cause of fires. Defective 
stoves, furnaces and boilers ranked 
second. 

eee 


Fire Department Costs 


SAN FRANCISCO STOOD HIGHEST, 
AND CHICAGO LOWEST, IN PER CAPITA 
cost of operation of its fire depart- 
ment during 1934, figures recently 
released by the Department of Com- 
merce’s Bureau of the Census indi- 
cate. San Franciscans paid $4.63 
each during last year—the latest for 
which accurate statistics are avail- 
able—for fire protection ; Chicagoans 
paid only $1.75. 


The survey divides American cities 
into three groups—those of over 
500,000 ; those between 300,000 and 
500,000; and those between 100,000 
and 300,000. 


In the second group Newark is 
highest, with $4.64, and Houston 
lowest with $1.71. In the third 
Bridgeport, Conn., set a national 
high for cities with a mark of $5.74, 
and Akron, O., a national low with 
$1.14. 


The cities of over 500,000 ranked 
as follows: San Francisco $4.63: 
Boston $4.08; Washington $3.98: 
Los Angeles $3.77; Buffalo $3.60: 
Baltimore $3.44; New York $3.02: 
Pittsburgh $2.98; Milwaukee $2.83: 
Detroit $2.56; St. Louis $2.40: 
Cleveland $2.26; Philadelphia $2.19: 
and Chicago $1.75. 


No conclusions were drawn from 
the figures presented because of vary- 
ing conditions in the several cities 
mentioned. 
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DEBATE ENLIVENS COMMISSIONERS’ 


EGINNING with a call for 
constructive progress and end- 
ing with an executive session 
which apparently served to smooth 
out the argumentative difficulties that 
had arisen between times, the ses- 
sions of the Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, held at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas on December 7, 8 and 9, 
developed some most _ interesting 
news for the insurance world. Thirty- 
nine states were represented by Com- 
missioners and many states sent also 
deputies and other members of the 
staff. These, together with insurance 
men assembled from far and wide 
over all the nation, finally counted 
up a crowd which numbered over 
six hundred and filled to capacity the 
\rlington Hotel, which responded 
with a most pleasant hospitality. 
Welcoming the Convention with a 


graceful speech full of sincerity 
and chuckly good humor, W. A. 


Gentry, Insurance Commissioner of 
\rkansas, host of the Convention, 
set the pattern for the other pre- 
liminary speakers and very definitely 
made those in attendance feel at 
home. Leo P. Mclaughlin, Mayor 
of Hot Springs, followed in a similar 
delightful vein, and John C. Ket- 
cham, Insurance Commissioner of 
Michigan, responded with a sparkle 
of wit and a well said “thank you” 
in behalf of the Commissioners and 
others in the audience. 


NDER the authority of his own 
gavel, [ernest Palmer, Director 

of Insurance of the State of Illinois 
and President of the .\ssociation, 
trimmed his President’s report down 
to limits which accomplished the un- 
usual result of giving many sug- 
gestions and reviewing a large grist 
of activities in a comparatively few 
words. His handling of the proceed- 
ings in all of the sessions was expert 
and impartial and enlivened here and 
there by touches of humor, which 
served to guide the plentiful debate 
into finally harmonious channels. The 
text of his report will be found 
printed in another part of this issue. 
A number of major points were 
mentioned by President Palmer as 
having been considered by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee at its closed meet- 
ing on December 7. He declared 
himself for open discussion of all 
questions and advocated that a large 
part of the time of the association’s 
convention should be given over to 


CONVENTION 


round table debate with the public 


invited to participate where prac- 
ticable. 
A model code of insurance laws 


Was approved in principle and re- 
ferred to a committee, and disap- 
proval given to the plan of life 
insurance companies writing work- 
men’s compensation and liability in- 
surance. 





ERNEST PALMER 


UNDER WILOSE 
CONVENTION 


EXPERT GAVEL Til 
MOVED WITIET INTEREST 


COMMISSIONERS 
AND CELERITY 


Recognizing that the business of 
the Convention had expanded to a 
point where it was asking too much 
of any Commissioner to assume the 
heavy duties of secretary, in which 
position Commissioner Read of Okla 
homa had generously served for 
many years, it was proposed that 
a permanent paid executive secretary 
be provided and that the details of 
setting up an office for this purpose 
at a location probably in the Middle 
West be given serious consideration. 


HE Compensation 
was asked to gather information 
regarding the activities, the powers 
and duties of the Association’s spe 
cial representative on the National 


Comunittee 


Council on Compensation Insurance 
and to look into improved methods 
of arriving at reasonable and ade- 
quate compensation rates. 

Director Palmer further spoke of 
the various insurance organizations 
which acted for the promotion of 
the best interests of widely different 
groups (105 of which applied to 
Illinois). He suggested also the prep- 
aration of a manual of examination 
questions for agents and brokers for 
states that have qualification laws 
and he commented on the problem 
of handling unauthotized insurance 
companies through a uniform state 
measure. Misallocated premiums, 
examinations, standard fire policy re- 
vision, and social security legislation 
were other topics mentioned in his 
address. 

Louis H. Pink, Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York, as Chair- 
man of the [Executive Committee, 
presented a report for the members 
of that body and made many refer- 
ences to the suggestions of Director 
Palmer and in most cases recom- 
mended their adoption. The text of 
this report will also be found in an- 


other column. <An_ interesting an- 
nouncement in this connection was 
that Philadelphia had won the an- 


nual meeting for next year, which 
will be held the latter part of June. 

At this point President Palmer 
introduced an innovation by urging 
that the adoption of the Executive 
Committee’s report should be de- 
layed until the Commissioners had 
time to study the various items it 
embedied and that snap judgment 
not be given on the important ques- 
tions involved. This new wrinkle 
seemed popular and met with en- 
thusiastic general approval. The re- 
port was given’an unanimous “aye” 
vote at a later session. 


KYOND the Committee recom- 
B mendations stated by the 
president, Superintendent Pink 
pointed out that it was thought desir- 
able for the Association to rescind 
the three year old resolution that 
called for a statement from each 
company on delinquent balances of 
agents and brokers, the thought being 
that this matter hereafter could well 
he left to the discretion of the in- 
dividual states. Also, cooperation of 
members in bringing about the adop- 
tion in coming legislative sessions of 
the proposed uniform act on inter- 
state liquidations and reorganizations 
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of insurance companies was urged 
in lieu of any effort to secure an 
amendment to the Federal Bankrupt- 
cy Act. 

The Committee on Taxation was 
directed to study a suggested uniform 
tax plan calling for simplification of 
procedure by taxing direct premiums, 
less return premiums and cancella- 
tions, with no credit for reinsurance 
—the basis of this idea being the 
plan submitted by Commissioner De- 
Celles of Massachusetts at the Asso- 
ciation meeting in St. Paul. It was 
added that this new tax plan would 
provide a standard method of premium 
allocation on floater policies and in 
some measure would solve the per- 
plexing problems connected with 
misallocated premiums. It was said, 
too, that the committee was in favor 
of greater and more constructive 
work by committee chairmen; that 
the Commissioners should contrive to 
exchange information freely on im- 
portant matters of general interest: 
that the entertainment features sur- 
rounding conventions should be in 
the future better co-ordinated with 
the needs of the Association to give 
adequate discussion to their own 
work. 


LARGE part of the time of 
the session on the afternoon of 
December 8 was spent in discussing 
the reorganization plan of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
formulated by Commissioner Carpen- 
ter of California, and which had been 
approved by the court of that state to 
which it had been referred. Commis- 
sioner Smith of Utah, the associa- 
tion’s representative appointed to ob- 
serve the extended hearings, com- 
mented on his report that endorsed 
the Carpenter plan and reiterated 
that in his opinion his conclusions 
had been correct. He likewise spoke 
of being well satisfied with the effi- 
ciency and integrity of the company’s 
management as now reorganized. 
When the matter was thrown open 
to the Convention, some of the most 
spirited debate of all the sessions 
developed, participated in by Com- 
missioner Carpenter, Deputy Attor- 
ney General Flynn of California, 
Commissioner O’ Malley of Missouri, 
Commissioner Daniel of Texas, Com- 
missioner Williams of Mississippi, 
Commissioner Bowles of Virginia, 
who supported the plan but the dis- 
cussion was punctuated with sharp 
questioning by Commissioner Yetka 
of Minnesota and Commissioner 
Cochrane of Colorado. Commissioner 
Ray Murphy of Iowa helped to bring 
the matter to a conclusion by moving 
that the Carpenter plan be given 
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full support, that the commissioners 
co-operate in working it out in their 
several states, and that Commis- 
sioner Carpenter and his associates 
be given a vote of confidence. The 
motion was carried by acclamation, 
with only two dissenting votes regis- 
tered. It was then announced by 
President Palmer that the Giannini 
interests, which had submitted a rival 
plan for taking over the company, 
had informed him that they were 
satisfied with the decision and would 
do everything in their power to make 
the Carpenter plan a success. 
e* © ® 


ISALLOCATED Premiums 

for Taxation Purposes was 
the next subject taken up. In this 
connection, Superintendent Julian of 
Alabama offered a resolution that 
urged the adoption of a rule re- 
quiring premiums of all insurance 
companies to be reported on a direct 
basis with a credit allowed only for 
return premiums. At the suggestion 
of Commissioner Blackall of Con- 
necticut, the resolution was amended 
to take in all companies and not be 
limited to fire and marine companies 
as originally proposed. This was 
adopted. It was the sense of the 
meeting that the companies should 
handle the detail of reinsurance 
among themselves. 

In an open meeting continued 
along with the convention session, 
the Committee on Examination con- 
sidered a proposal by Deputy Com- 
missioner Gough of New Jersey for 
the handling of convention exami- 
nations by a zoning system. Super- 
intendent Julian pointed out that a 
decision on such a resolution would 
require an amendment to the by-laws, 
whereupon the resolution was amend- 
ed to make it constitute an endorse- 
ment of the principle of the zoning 
idea and an instruction to the com- 
mittee to put it into effect as far as 
possible and to start in operation the 
necessary machinery for the changing 
of the by-laws at the next annual 
meeting. There was a division on 
this subject, Superintendent Pink 
contending that the operation of the 
zoning system would be impractical 
in certain ways but the resolution 
was adopted by a vote of eighteen to 


five, dissenting states being New 
York, Delaware, Oklahoma, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi. 


The fraternal situation bobbed up 
when Superintendent ©’Malley of 
Missouri and Commissioner Blackall 
of Connecticut had an_ interesting 
exchange of comments on an in- 
cident connected with the Knights 
of Columbus in Connecticut, but 
the matter was apparently explained 





to the satisfaction of those participat- 
ing in the discussion. Superintend- 
ent O’Malley discussed the fraternal 
question briefly, throwing out sev- 
eral suggestions for handling the 
situation. He also spoke at some 
length on the necessity of coming 
to some decision on the matters of 
examinations, and indicated that the 
fears of those who opposed the con- 
vention plan were, in practical fact, 
unfounded. 
ee @ ® 

HORTLY after there was a 

dramatic moment when Com- 
missioner Hugh H. Earle of Oregon, 
President of the Western Conference 
of Insurance Commissioners and 
speaking for that body, asked Super- 
intendent Pink pointedly “if he is 
going to co-operate in the Conven- 
tion examination plan.” The answer 
came with startling suddenness when 
the head of the New York Depart- 
ment said “if he wants a brief 
answer, I say no. We can’t and we 
won’t. And now I want to explain 
why.” 

It was then pointed out that the 
New York law obligates the De- 
partment to examine its companies 
with civil service employees, and 
that any other procedure would be 
questioned as illegal. His thesis was 
that he is opposed to a multiplicity 
of examinations, although ‘he recog- 
nizes the need for convention ex- 
aminations in many cases. He was 
conciliatory in his remarks concern- 
ing convention examinations of New 
York companies and offered to assist 
in every way possible, stating that 
he was fully alive to his Depart- 
ment’s responsibilities to the business 
of insurance as a whole, to his fel- 
low commissioners and especially to 
the public. It was his conclusion that 
if experience should prove that the 
zoning system of convention exami- 
nations was feasible, he would ask 
a change of the laws of his state to 
conform with the plan. His final 
word was, however, “But you cannot 
force us or scare us or drive us.” 

Previously, Superintendent Pink 
made what he termed a “Progress 
Report” as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Standard Fire Insur- 
ance Policy revision, in which the 
following eight points were men- 


tioned as those on which it was 
agreed that attention should be 
focused. 


1. Include lightning in the coverage. 

2. Eliminate the clause voiding the 
policy for fraud because that is the 
common law any way and substitute a 
new clause voiding the policy for a breach 
of warranty which caused or increased 
the amount of loss or hazard. 

3. Cover hazard of destruction by civil 
authority to prevent spread of fire. 

4. Eliminate the unconditional owner- 
ship and chattel mortgage clause and 











allow recovery on the policy to extent of 
proved insurable interest. 
Eliminate falling building clause. 

6. Lengthen time allowed for unoc- 
cupancy to at least ordinary vacation 
period. 

7. Give assured opportunity to force 
the company to appoint an appraiser. 

Revise prorata liability clause so 
that the policies which are void would not 
be included in determining the prorata 
liability of each insurer. 

Various reports of committees 
were submitted, including those of 
Commissioner Hunt, Chairman of 
the group that had been studying 
social security. He called attention 
to the tendency to place old age 
security, workmen’s compensation, 
group medical, and other such risks, 
in Federal and state bureaus rather 
than in private carriers and urged 
that the matter of rates should be 
examined closely. Commissioner 
Blackall presented a resolution of 
appreciation for the courtesies af- 
forded by Arkansas organizations: 
Commissioner Robert L. Bowen of 
Ohio spoke of the activities of the 
Accident and Health Committee with 
mention of certain modifications in 
the provisions of the A & H policy. 
He also moved the adoption of a 
resolution commending Commis- 
sioner Carpenter, personally, for his 
work in the Pacific Mutual case; 
Commissioner U. A. Gentry of Ar- 
kansas submitted for the Committee 
on Unauthorized Insurance a report 
that copies of a bill prepared by the 
Insurance Law Section of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association will “be avail- 
able some time in the future. Com- 
missioner Murphy of Iowa reported 
progress in consideration of a wuni- 
form code. 


N connection with the report of 

Chairman Pink in presenting the 
suggested revisions of the Standard 
Fire Policy, he said that his com- 
mittee’s study of the matter indicated 
that all but six states use the New 
York or Convention form. Also, he 
indicated that policyholders and stu- 
dents of insurance outside of the 
business itself have expressed a sen- 
timent in favor of certain revisions. 
Among those consulted about the 
question were: A. G. Westcott, San 


Francisco; Harry F. Klinefelter, 
Baltimore; Prentice Reed, New 
York; Samuel Williston, Harvard 


University; Ralph Blanchard, Co- 
lumbia University; Julian Lucas, 
New York, president, National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Brokers ; Lyman 
M. Drake, Chicago; Ralph Klonick, 
Rochester; William Otis Badger, 
New York; P. D. Betterly, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; G. W. Goble Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Walter H. Bennett, 
general counsel, National Association 
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U. A. GENTRY 


COMMISSIONER OF ARKANSAS AND GENIAL HOST TO 
THE COMMISSIONERS AND GUESTS 


of Insurance Agents ; John G. Goetz, 
New York, managing director Risk 
Research Institute; Chase M. Smith, 


Chicago, and A. P. Lange, San 
Francisco. 
Commissioner Mortensen of the 


Committee on Compensation Insur- 
ance referred again to the inquiry 
which is to be completed before the 
meeting at Philadelphia, into the 
situation regarding the position of the 
representative of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners 
on the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance. 


An interesting interlude was the 
brief talk full of restrained but 
warm human sentiment, given by 
Nelson B. Hadley, retiring Chief 
Life Examiner of the New York 
Department after an appreciative in- 
troduction by Commissioner Pink. 


The banquet graciously tendered 
by the Arkansas Insurance Fraterni- 
ty to all those attending the Conven- 
tion served a sumptuous dinner to 
over six hundred and the proceed- 
ings were highlighted by the speeches 
of Carl Bailey, Governor Elect of 
Arkansas: Commissioner Gentry, 
Charles T. Evans, Assistant to the 
President of the Arkansas Power 
and Light Company (toastmaster), 
and Attorney H. T. Harrison, each a 
master of post-prandial oratory. 


A full program of other entertain- 
ment with emphasis on seeing that 
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the time of the ladies of the con- 
vention was pleasantly occupied pro- 
vided a continuing climax to an 
admirably managed occasion. 


(See next Page for 
President Palmer’s Report) 





To Study Highway Accidents 


THE BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS OF 
THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
ture and the Highway Research 
Board of the National Research 
Council have announced an agree- 
ment for a joint study of highway 
accidents and conditions contributing 
to them. The study is to be made 
under the $75,000 appropriation 
voted by the last Congress for in- 
vestigating traffic conditions and rec- 
ommending corrective legislation. 


Among other matters the study 
will concern itself with: The wide 
divergence in state and municipal 
traffic laws; the driver with a record 
of several accidents; tests of the 
physical reactions of drivers in con- 
nection with their fitness to drive. 

An advisory committee will con- 
sist of Dr. H. C. Dickinson, Bureau 
of Standards; Prof. C. J. Tilden, 
Yale University; Dr. Harry R. De- 
Silva, Harvard Traffic Research 
Foundation; Prof. Alvah Lauer, 
Iowa State College; Robbins B. 
Stoeckel, Yale University; Sidney J. 
Williams, National Safety Council ; 
Burton W. Marsh, American Auto- 
mobile Association; and representa- 
tives of the Department of Motor 
Vehicles of Connecticut, the Michi- 
gan State Police, and the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators. 


Mutual Association Formed 
in South Carolina 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SOUTH 
CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF FARM MU- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies was 
effected at a meeting recently held 
in Columbia. L. M. Lawson of 
Darlington was elected President; 
W. E. Elmore, of Newberry, Vice 
President, and J. H. Hardin, of 
Chester, Secretary. 


Speakers at the meeting included 
Insurance Commissioner King of 
South Carolina; R. Lee Keily, In- 
surance Examiner for the South 
Carolina Insurance Department; G. 
A. Bubolz, Insurance Specialist for 
the Farm Credit Administration ; 
Dr. W. H. Mills, and C. H. Nelson, 
Insurance Manager of the Federal 
Land Bank of Columbia. 
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President Palmer's Report 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
ADJOURNED MEETING OF THE 67TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 
AT HOT SPRINGS 


OU are all familiar with the 

manner in which committee 

assignments were made because 
you had my letter of June 18, 1936 
asking you to fill out a questionnaire 
indicating your preferences. The 
questionnaire produced responses 
from 39 states and while, of course, 
we could not in all cases give the 
definite appointments requested where 
a considerable number of commis- 
sioners desired the same committee, 
we did use our best judgment with 
due regard to geographical location 
in the principal assignments _ re- 
quested. 

For the first time in some years at least 
I also appointed vice-chairmen of each 
committee. 

As soon as committee assignments were 
complete, for the immediate information 
of all commissioners I sent them a com- 
plete list of all committee assignments, 
including their own. 

On July 23, 1936 I addressed a letter to 
each commissioner outlining some ideas 
with reference to the conduct of meetings 
of the Association in convention as- 
sembled, and asked the individual com- 
missioners to give me their reaction to 
the suggestions which were: 

(1st) That less time be spent on for- 
mal papers and more time be given to the 
discussion of our common problems and 
committee reports. 

(2nd) That we have a short executive 
session at the conclusion of each session 
of the Convention in order to decide upon 
matters of vital interest which should be 
brought up for discussion at the succeed- 
ing meeting. 

(3rd) That each committee should 
make a written report to the Convention 
even if it be merely to report progress or 
that nothing had come before the com- 
mittee which warranted a formal detailed 
report. In other words, that there should 
be in the Secretary’s files after each Con- 
vention a record of matters which have 
been before each committee and the action 
of the Convention, if any, in regard 
thereto. The establishment of this prac- 
tice would prove of inestimable value to 
our successors through the years. 

(4th) That each of the standing com- 
mittees of the Association should be ad- 
vised in the interim between Conventions 
of any problems upon which individual 
commissioners desired consideration. 

(5th) That committee meetings should 
be definitely scheduled in advance of the 
Convention so as to remove the possibility 
of conflict between committees because 
obviously all commissioners serve on sev- 
eral committees, and they may desire to 
attend the meeting of each committee 
which they could not do if the committees 
were meeting at the same time. 


N October 2, 1936 I wrote the follow- 
ing letter to each member of the 
National Association: 

“At the December meeting of the 
National Association in Hot Springs our 
tentative program contemplates very 
few, if any, formal papers but rather 


the use of the time available for com- 
mittee meetings and the discussion of 
their reports together with matters of 
general interest which may be brought 
to the attention of the Convention by 
individual commissioners. 

“Consequently I would appreciate it 
very much if within the next two weeks 
you would write me listing matters of 
general importance which you would 
like to hear discussed in an orderly 
fashion at either an open meeting or an 
executive meeting of the Convention. 
As soon as we have heard from all 
commissioners a program can be for- 
mulated which I feel confident will be 
of value to each and everyone of us and 
to the public we serve. 

“In any event it will be interesting and 
stimulating to have a record of the mat- 
ters which each commissioner feels the 
Association should officially take cog- 
nizance of, and I feel confident you can 
contribute materially to this program 
if you will give the matter a little 
thought in the next week or two and 
let me have the benefit of your ideas. 

“The future of state supervision, of 
course, lies in our hands and the move- 
ment for federal control which occasion- 
ally crops up simply emphasizes the 
need of increasing the effectiveness of 
our national organization. It seems to 
me that if our committees are function- 
ing and we conduct the annual and semi- 
annual meetings in a manner which 
brings to the front and then to solution 
the questions toward which the National 
Association should direct its energies, 
we will have accomplished something of 
lasting benefit to the business of insur- 
ance and the policyholders whom we 
primarily serve. 

“With my personal regards, 

Very truly yours, 

Ernest Palmer 

President, National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners.” 

Replies have been received from 23 
commissioners. 

Likewise on October 2 I wrote a let- 
ter to the Chairman of, each standing 
committee as follows: 

“In keeping with our general plans 
for the conduct of the Hot Springs 
Convention which include more emphasis 
upon committee work, I would be glad 
to be advised within the next two weeks 
what important matters, if any, are be- 
fore your committee which will warrant 
a meeting of the committee during the 
first two days of the Convention. 

“For your information we are writing 
each commissioner asking him to list the 
subjects upon which he would like dis- 
cussion or action at the open or execu- 
tive sessions of the Convention. Very 
little time, if any, will be given to formal 
papers at the Hot Springs meeting. 

“You will receive the general letter 
above referred to and if in addition to 
complying with the request made there- 
in you can give me some definite infor- 
mation about your committee’s activities 
it will be helpful. Of course, I recog- 
nize that some committees may not have 
anything of major importance before 
them at this time and no meeting may 
be required, and that is no reflection on 
the Chairman or the members. How- 





ever, the only way we can know what 
is in the air and make plans accordingly 
is to ask each chairman for suggestions 
at this time. 
“With my personal regards, 

Very truly yours, 

Ernest Palmer 

President, National Association 

of Insurance Commissioners.” 
Replies to this letter were received from 

the chairmen of the following seven com- 


mittees : 
Blanks 
Examinations 

Laws and Legislation 

Life Insurance 

Valuations 

Special Committee on Group 
Accident and Health Policies 

Special Committee on Fire 
Insurance Policies. 

The following committee chairmen re- 
ported that nothing was before their com- 
mittee and no meeting was contemplated 
at this Convention: 

Blanks 
Laws and Legislation 
Valuations 

s Life Insurance 

The following committees have taken 
some action and will have something defi- 
nite to report to the Conventions: 

Examinations 
Special Committee on Group 
Accident and Health Policies 
Special Committee on Fire 
Insurance Policies. 
ee @ 

N_ addition to the above committees 

there will be a report from the Sub- 
Committee of the Committee on Examin- 
ations which was appointed in September, 
1935 and which has to do with the employ- 
ment of Merkle & Martin, representatives 
of eleven states, for special work in con- 
nection with the tax situation. I did not 
know of the existence of this Sub-Com- 
mittee at the time the list of committees 
was sent to the commissioners, but I have 
since been in communication with Chair- 
man Julian of the Sub-Committee, having 
written him on November 7, as follows: 
“My dear Mr. Julian: 

“In reviewing the proceedings of the 
St. Paul Convention I find on Pages 144 
and 145 a report of progress of a Sub- 
Committee of the Committee on Examin- 
ations, consisting of | Commissioners 
Bowles, Tobin and yourself. Apparently 
it was a progress report, and in making 
up the record of the Committees and Sub- 
Committees it is very evident that I over- 
looked this one last summer. 

“T have had one or two inquiries from 
commissioners with reference to the work 
being done by Merkle & Martin, and for 
my own information as President I would 
like a little more definite understanding 
of their authority and their work on behalf 
of the Sub-Committee, which I presume 
is still functioning. 

“As you know, we are going to devote 
practically all of the time at the Hot 
Spirngs meeting to a consideration of the 
functions of the several committees and 
important matters which should receive 
the attention of the Convention as a whole. 
Undoubtedly many commissioners are in 
the same position as I am with regard to 
lack of knowledge of the activities of 
Merkle & Martin. It, therefore, occurs to 
me that we should have at the Hot 


Springs meeting to a consideration of the 
from your Sub-Committee, which perhaps 
should be made first to the Committee on 
Examinations and then later to the Execu- 
tive Committee or an Executive Session 
of the Convention itself, both because of 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Type of Modern Residence as Developed by Architects With an Eye to Beauty and Practicality. 


BUILDING SAFETY INTO OUR HOMES 


OT long ago the General Sup- 
erintendent of a factory in a 
certain American city, who for 

vears had been giving muclt attention 
to the control of accidents among his 
employees, had an unexpected call 
from a delegation of three women. 
The women introduced themselves as 
officers of a local woman’s club. 

They were much agitated, because 
of an editorial on “home accidents”’ 
which they had been reading in their 
morning newspaper. The editorial 
had stated that, during the previous 
year—‘‘several times as many per- 
sons were seriously injured, or killed, 
by the accidents in the homes of our 
city, as were injured or killed by ac- 
cidents in all of the factories and in- 
dustrial plants of our city.” 

“But it can’t be exactly true, can 
it—”’ insisted one of the women vis- 
itors to the Superintendent, ‘“—that 
our city homes, in the total, are more 
hazardous to human life than all of 
your city factories? That is, consid- 
ering that you must have in your fac- 
tories so many dangerous, high-speed 
machines—and so much heavy, rough 
work to do—and so many sharp tools 

-and falling objects—and slippery 
floors—and—” 

“And because,” supplemented an- 
other, “you must have in your fac- 
tory such a miscellaneous group of 
all sorts of workers to train and sup- 
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ervise. I should think, in your own 
factory—” 
ee e @ 


UT the Superintendent (accord- 

ing to the report of this conver- 
sation which later came to me) was 
tactful enough not to be drawn into 
any purely personal or local discus- 
sion. He wouldn’t express an opin- 
ion as to which he thought might be 


the more hazardous to the lives of 


their city inhabitants — their city 
homes or their city factories. How- 
ever, the Superintendent did quote 
some general statistics. 

“Here,” said he, “is the latest ap- 
proximation of accident totals from 
the National Safety Council. It 
ought to be fairly accurate, since it 
is based on data”—he was reading— 
“from the U. S. Census Bureau, state 
industrial commissions, state motor 
vehicle bureaus, state departments of 
health, insurance companies, and 
many individual industrial establish- 
ments. It shows—” 

“What about home accidents?’ 
one of the women impatiently asked. 

“It shows.” he continuetl. “that 
there were in the United States for 
1935 a grand total of 9,440,000 
disabling accidental injuries. About 
100,000 of these caused death. About 


360,000 caused permanent disability ; 
and the remainder caused temporary 
disability. These accidents are di- 
vided into four groups. Of these 
groups, Motor Vehicles has the smal- 
lest total—1,322,000 accidental in- 
juries; though this group also has 
the greatest number of deaths—37, 
000. The next highest is my own 
Occupational group which includes 
all exclusive Industrial accidents, 
with,a total of 1,419,500 injuries, 
and 16,500 deaths. The next group 
is Public accidents, not including Mo- 
tor Vehicles, with 2,178,000 injuries 
and 18,000 deaths. The fourth group, 
Home accidents, is much the largest, 
with a total of 4,631,500 disabling 
injuries, or nearly one-half of all the 
1935 accidents reported for all the 
United States. These Home injuries 
resulted in 31,500 deaths, exceeded 
in total only by the Motor Vehicle 
deaths.” 

“This means, for Home safety as 
compared to Factory safety—” 

“It means that all of our homes in 
America, as compared to all of our 
factories and industrial plants, had 
in 1935 nearly twice as many deaths 
from accidents, and more than three 
times as many injuries which caused 
permanent or temporary disability.” 

“Please tell us,” urged one of the 
women, “what you think our Club 
can do, in an organized way, to les- 
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sen the home accidents of our own 
city? Because you believe, don’t 
you,” she asked, “that some of your 
factory safety methods could be ap- 
plied also in our homes ?” 

“Ves, I do. That is, if our meth- 
ods were really followed through. 
But it is my own opinion that not 
many of our home managers of to- 
day would be willing actually to fol- 
low our factory methods.” 

“Oh, I can’t agree,” one of the 
visitors spoke out. “I believe that 
most women have become quite sensi- 
tive to home accidents. And anxious 
to learn what to do, in a practical 
way, to control them.” 

“They may be quite sensitive,” 
agreed the Superintendent. “But 
does the average home manager 
know the real causes of home ac- 
cidents ?” 

eee 


HE Superintendent was urged to 
explain. 

“When there is an accidental in- 
jury in my factory,” he continued, 
“T try to find out immediately what 
was the hazard—that is, the accident 
situation which caused the accident 
to happen. And I recognize only 
two general causes of preventable ac- 
cidents.” 

“Only two?” 

“Yes, I assume that most accidents 
are due either to what I call a wrong 
physical condition in my factory, or 
to a careless working habit by one or 
more employees. However, an em- 
ployee who is injured in an accident 
may not have been responsible for 
his careless working habit, which his 
supervisor should have corrected. 
Also, I classify as accidents all un- 
expected happenings from hazardous 
conditions, which could have caused 
an injury to some person. For such 
a hazardous condition eventually will 
result in an injury (and possibly a 
death) to some person, unless the 
hazard is discovered and controlled 
or removed.” 

“As applied to our own homes,” 
the Superintendent was asked, “what 
would you call ‘wrong physical con- 
ditions’? Which eventually, as you 
say, may cause a serious accidental 
injury, or even a death?” 

“Maybe an unguarded or poorly 
lighted stairway—or a stairway too 
steep or too twisted. And the only 
thorough remedy is to remove the 
hazard.” 

“But to remove a stairway too 
steep or too twisted — that might 
require rebuilding, or even a new 
house.” 

“That’s exactly what happened, 
during the past ten to twenty years, 
in practically all of our American 
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factories. This was necessary—to 
transform them from what used to 
be called ‘slaughter houses’. Many 
hazardous old constructions were 
torn down. New buildings were 
definitely planned to eliminate phys- 
ical hazards. New machines with 
better guards were designed. Tools 
were made more safe. Floors and 
stairways were planned to lessen 
slipping and falling hazards. New 
and safer work methods were intro- 
duced. Continuous educational pro- 
grams were carried on to keep all 
employees—both new ones and old 
ones—always ‘safety conscious’. Ac- 
cidents were recognized as ‘operating 
failures’; and foremen and managers 
were made responsible for such 
failures.” 

“What would you suggest, as safe- 
ty programs in our own homes?” 

“The factory way,” the Superin- 
tendent smiled, “would be something 
like this: First, each of you who are 
home managers would get a large 
sheet of paper. You would make a 
careful list of all the accidents that 
have ever happened in your own 
home ; including, as you know them, 
the real causes of these accidents. 
Then a list of all other physical con- 
ditions (hazards) in your home that 
might cause an accident. Then a pro- 
gram—a real reconstruction program 
to remove as many as possible of 
these physical hazards, to build safe- 
ty into your homes. After that is 
done—but only after it is done—is 
your home in a favorable condition 
for you to begin to correct the care- 
less working and living habits of the 
members of your family, that might 
tend also to cause home accidents.” 

“What outside state or national 
experiences, or publications, can you 
recommend ?” 

“Well, I have heard that the State 
of Kansas—” 

eee 








HIS is a good suggestion for the 
continuation of our article. 
Through a review, first, of the excep- 
tional job of home-accident studies 
which Dr. Earl G. Brown, Secretary 
of the Kansas State Board of Health, 
has supervised during the past six or 
seven years. This is the only state- 
wide study of the kind which I know 
about. The lack of such studies in 
other states proves conclusively that 
we haven’t yet begun—as a nation— 
any systematic program to lessen the 
annual total of more than four million 
accidental injuries in our American 
homes, since the first essential of such 
a program is to know exactly what 
kinds of accidents are happening. 
Kansas has made a_ beginning. 
Kansas found that “accidents” were 





the fifth most important cause of 
their deaths in 1935, being exceeded 
in number only by heart disease, can- 
cer, Bright’s disease and apoplexy. 
Of the 1599 accidental deaths in 
Kansas, 598 were from Motor 
Vehicles and 521 were Home acci- 
dents. In addition there were 265 
Public accidents, not including Motor 
Vehicle and 215 Occupational acci- 
dents, about one-half of them “agri- 
cultural.” 


Here are the different causes of 
the Home accidents : 


Falls, 283. 

Conflagrations, burns, explosions, 
92. 

Poisons (gas excepted), 29. 

Excessive heat, 25. 

Mechanical suffocation, 21. 

Firearms, 17. 

Absorption of poisonous gas, 10. 

Unclassified, 44. 

Thus, it will be seen that nearly 
three-fourths of all Kansas Home ac- 
cidents in 1935 were from two causes 
—falls and burns. We note, first, 
about these 283 fatal falls (and the 
proportions would be much different 
if we also had statistics for all the 
non-fatal falls) that only 11 of them 
were to persons under 15 years of 
age. And 240 of these deaths, or 
nearly 85 percent, were to men and 
women above the age of 65. Thus, 
it will be seen that when we begin to 
plan home reconstruction and safety 
habits for the prevention of falls, we 
will be definitely helping to prolong 
the lives of the aged in our homes. 
A total of 212 of the 283 fatal 
Kansas falls happened inside the 
home; and the others “in the yard.” 
Here is the distribution of these falls 
in the house: bedroom, 73; living 
room, 35; stairs or steps, 21; bath- 
room, 20; kstchen, 17; dining room, 
12; hall, 6; basement 1; room not 
stated, 27. 

The most frequent stated causes 
of the falls were: slipping on floor or 
rug, 22; overbalanced, 18; organic 
disease, 17 ; sitting down in or getting 
up from a chair, 17; weakness, ad- 
vanced age, 14; dizzy or fainting at- 
tack, 13; getting in or out of bed, 12; 
stumbling over a rug, 11; stumbling 
over some other object, 9; defective 
vision, 5. Slipping or stumbling were 
the reported causes of 30 of the 71 
deaths from falls “in the yard” of 
Kansas homes. Other causes in- 
cluded falls from a ladder, slipped 
from the roof, fell from a tree. 

Sixty-one of the 92 deaths from ac- 
cidental burns in Kansas homes were 
“in the house.” Twenty-seven of 


these were in the kitchen; 14 in the 
living room; 7 in the bedroom; 6 in 
the basement; 5 in the dining room. 











Here are some of the reported 
causes: building fire with kerosene 
or distillate, 9; clothing caught from 
open gas flame, 9; children and scald- 
ing water, 7; stove burns, 3; hot 
fluid, 3; smoking in bed, 3; clothing 
fire from stove, 3; gasoline for 
cleaning, 3; kerosene explosion, 3; 
gas furnace explosion, 2. 
ee @ @ 
NOTHER study—and the first 
of its kind—which gives a more 
true general picture of all home ac- 
cidents, was a survey planned to 
show the causes and results from 
home accidents which caused 4,602 
persons to seek free treatment at the 
Cook County Hospital, in Chicago, 
during the two years of 1933 and 
1934. The study was conducted dur- 
ing parts of 1935 and 1936, as a 
W.P.A. project sponsored by the 
Cook County Bureau of Public Wel- 
fare and supervised by the National 
Safety Council. No patients are ad- 
mitted to this Hospital who can af- 
ford to pay for care at a private hos- 
pital, hence the study was limited to 
families in the lowest income groups. 
Of the 4,602 cases investigated, 
286 persons died, 20 were totally dis- 
abled for life, 348 were partially dis- 
abled, and the disability of the re- 
maining 3,948 was from a few days 
to several months. The hospitaliza- 
tion averaged 13 days per case. 
Sixty-three percent, or 2,910 of these 
accidents resulted from falls. The 
other most important causes were: 
burns, scalds and explosions, 391; 
stepping on or striking against ob- 
jects, 298; struck by falling or flying 
objects, 191; cuts or scratches, 150; 
handling, lifting or carrying objects, 
149; poisonings, 127. Thirty-seven 
percent of the victims were children 
under 15 years; and 44 percent were 
in the 25 to 64 age group. 
eee 


N sharp contrast to the Kansas 

fatality records from falls, only 
314 of the 2,910 Cook County falls 
were to persons of 65 years and over; 
and over one-half of them were to 
persons under 25 years. As to loca- 
tion, 23 percent of all the accidents 
were on stairs; 19 percent in the 
yard; 18 percent in the kitchen; 12 
percent in the living and dining 
room; 7 percent each on the porch or 
in the bedroom; 6 percent in the 
basement; and 3 percent in the bath- 
room. 

Records for the falls alone, also 
are quite different from the Kansas 
fatality records. Thirty-five percent 
were on stairs; 22 percent in the 
yard ; 10 percent on the porch ; 8 per- 
cent in the living room; and 3 per- 
cent in the bedroom. For the burns, 
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scalds and explosions, 39 percent 
were from steam and hot water; 17 
percent from gasoline and other flam- 
mable liquids; 8 percent from hot 
stoves, pipes and radiators ; 7 percent 
from matches; and 5 percent from 
chemicals. 

Mechanical conditions (suggesting 
many needed reconstructions) were 
a factor in nearly two-thirds of the 
accidents. These included: disorder, 
810; improper use of suitable equip- 
ment, 474; equipment not suited to 
work, 249; equipment in need of re- 
pair, 234; house poorly planned or 
need of repair, 390; ice on steps or 
walk, 191; lack of light (in house or 
on outside stairs), 168. 

In the Kansas reports, a large per- 
centage of all the fatalities doubtless 
could be charged to “physical fraility 
due to old age or illness.” But in the 
more general Cook County study of 
non-fatal accidents also, only 4 per- 
cent of the accidents were so clas- 
sified. Six percent of the Cook 
County victims explained that they 
were “in a hurry.” Four percent 
were intoxicated. Four-fifths of the 
accidents to children under five years 
were due to the neglect of some adult. 

The above tabulations of causes 
and places of home accidents suggests 
some of the reconstruction remedies 
needed to “build more safety” into 
our American homes. But managers 
in factories have definitely proved 
that improvements which bring a 
greater degree of “mechanical safety” 
also add to the “general efficiency” 
of the factory and improve the 
“working comfort’ of the employees. 
The same is doubtless true for our 
homes. eee 


HIS fact is definitely recognized 

in the bulletin on “Farmhouse 
Plans” published by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. “Safety in 
the farmhouse,’ writes the author, 
Wallace Ashby, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Structures of the Bureau of 
Agriculture Engineering, “depends 
first on good construction for protec- 
tion from damage by wind, fire, de- 
cay, and termites. Safety is pro- 
moted also by planning to avoid 
hazards from low beams, steep or 
unguarded stairways, or badly placed 
doors and windows. . . . The first re- 
quirement of a satisfactory farm- 
house,”’ he also states, “is adequate 
size to provide needed working area, 
storage space, and living and sleep- 
ing quarters.” 

If this principle, to provide “ade- 
quate size” for “needed working 
area” and for “storage space’, also 
were applied more often in our 
usually crowded and often cramped 
city homes and apartments, it is cer- 
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tain that a considerable percentage of 
home accident hazards would be re- 
moved. 

Considerable space is also given to 
reconstruction, as a basis for home 
safety, in the booklet on “Safety for 
the Household”, published by the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. 

In this booklet, the most important 
item toward “building a safe home” 
is assumed to be fire prevention— 
considering that there are in the 
United States about 8,000 deaths an- 
nually from fires, 80 percent of them 
in homes. The author declares that 
much can be done in any type of 
home to remove fire hazards and 
make the building fire resistive, since 
fires are started mostly by defective 
chimneys, combustible roofs, defec- 
tive heating apparatus, matches, care- 
less smoking, gasoline, rubbish, 
Christmas decorations, electrical de- 
fects, and lightning. But many of 
the most destructive fire hazards can 
best be eliminated through fire re- 
sistive features when the building is 
constructed. We are accustomed to 
think of large steel-frame concrete 
buildings as the only ones which are 
definitely “fire proof”. But this book- 
let reminds us otherwise. 

“It should be realized,” the author 
states, “that it is entirely feasible to 
build a small dwelling of incom- 
bustible materials without prohibitive 
expense.” Toward such a plan much 
modern progress has been made in 
making available suitable materials 
for fire resistive exterior and interior 
construction. 

Other practical precautions are 
fire stopping within the building, 
good chimney construction, and fire 
protective doors. Also, lightning rods 
are still essential protection under 
certain conditions. 


NE of the most essential safety 

features for the new house, to- 
ward the prevention of falls, is the 
proper construction of the stairways, 
including such items as_ steepness, 
direction, treads, lighting, and rela- 
tion to doors and exits. Porches and 
balconies should have proper railings, 
low window sills should be avoided, 
snow guards are needed over sloping 
roofs, hand-grip protection over 
built-in bathtubs. Gas piping should 
be installed only by skilled workmen, 
and reliable gas equipment used. 
Electrical wiring and equipment 
should conform with official Code 
safety standards. Hand power ma- 
chines should be properly guarded. 
This would apply especially to elec- 
tric wash machines, which cause 
many injuries and deaths; and to all 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Eliminating Tuberculosis From Industry 


EW figures reflect more accu- 

rately the influence of occupa- 

tion, income and social position 
in American community life than 
those that deal with tuberculosis. 
Professional men, such as lawyers, 
physicians, technical engineers, have 
about 28 deaths a year from tubercu- 
losis for each 100,000 males in the 
group, while unskilled workers such 
as servants, teamsters and laborers 
of various types have 183 deaths in 
each 100,000 employed. In _ other 
words, the mortality in the lowest 
economic group is six and one-half 
times that in the highest economic 
group. And from the doctors, the 
lawyers and engineers the rate of 
death rises steadily as wages, income 
and assurance of a job decrease, 
clerks showing a rate of 62, skilled 
workers, 74 and semi-skilled men, 98. 

And yet tuberculosis is not general- 
ly considered as an industrial disease. 
With the exception of hard dust, 
there are few processes in industry 
that have a specific influence on the 
course of this disease. Nevertheless 
studies made from large groups of 
workers indicate that between three 
and four out of every 100 show evi- 
dence of tuberculosis. 

In a. large insurance company 
analysis of the medical records of 
14,054 employees showed that 3.51 
of the men and 3.36 of the women 
out of each 100 had evidence of 
tuberculosis. And this is an industry 
where work is almost entirely of a 
clerical nature and where an excep- 
tionally rigid examination for tuber- 
culosis and other disease is given 
prior to admission to the company. 
In fact, out of 17,947 applicants for 
work with this company 1.03 per 
cent were excluded because of tuber 
culosis. 

Repeated examination by this cor- 
poration of its employees yearly or 
oftener including a routine X-ray of 
the chest reveals that the percentage 
of new cases of tuberculosis develop- 
ing is steadily declining. In 1927 it 
was 0.97 per cent and in 1932 it 
was down to 0.43 per cent. Special 
treatment, care and supervision of 
those who show evidence of the dis- 
ease is gradually eliminating tuber- 
culosis from the ranks of the com- 
pany and is thereby saving the 
industry a large sum of money. In 
a little more than twenty years the 
rate of mortality from tuberculosis 
in this company has declined from 
17.5 to less than 2 per cent each 
10,000 employees. 


N another large industrial organi- 

zation with a high percentage of 
men employed 5.2 out of every 10,000 
workers died from tuberculosis in 
1920 and in 1935 the rate was. only 
1.4. Careful and repeated examina- 
tions, constant medical supervision 
and sanatorium care are largely re- 
sponsible for this steady decline in 
deaths from tuberculosis. 

A company having ramifications in 
almost every part of New York and 
vicinity with 45,000 employees re- 
ports that for the first time in over 
eighteen years of medical work with 
their force no new tuberculosis cases 
were discovered in two consecutive 
months of 1936. 





Protect Your Home 
from Tuberculosis 
BUY 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 





A company with nearly 60,000 em- 
ployees in normal times and with 
branches in every part of the coun- 
try has by consistent effort with its 
workers brought the tuberculosis rate 
among its force down to 25 per cent 
less than that for the communities in 
which most of them live. 


N loss of production, in labor 

turnover, in relief, benefits and 
compensation payments, as well as in 
other ways, industry is losing millions 
of dollars a year because of tuber- 
culosis in its ranks. In Rochester, 
New York, a careful study of 100 
cases of tuberculosis showed that 
these workers cost a large plant in 
that city and the community over 
$400,000 or an average of $4,000 
each. It is possible by the applica- 
tion of modern medical and _ social 





methods greatly to reduce tubercu- 
losis in industry and to reduce the 
ravages of disease in selected groups 
of employees considerably below the 
incidence found in a normal com- 
munity. To do this requires among 
other things the employment of the 
following measures directly applied 
to large groups of workers: 

(1) Facilities, doctors, nurses and 
technicians to examine and discover 
tuberculosis in its earliest manifesta- 
tions. Industry can save itself and 
the community large sums by this 
procedure. 

(2) Care and treatment facilities, 
adequate to rehabilitate disabled 
workers and put them back on their 
old jobs or at jobs adapted to their 
reduced physical capacity. 

(3) Support of all legitimate com- 
munity measures, private and public, 
that seek to control tuberculosis in 
the community at large and to im- 
prove the public health. 

(4) Health Education of workers 
and their families to utilize and ben- 
efit from the industrial and com- 
munity facilities available. 

What industry is attempting to do 
within comparatively restricted cir- 
cles tuberculosis associations have at- 
tempted to do throughout the country 
in their respective communities. 
Christmas Seals sold from Thanks- 
giving through Christmas support 
their organized work. 





Wisconsin Mutual Association 


Elects Officers 


HENRY WEIHBRECHT OF THE BAD- 
GER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
pany, Milwaukee, was re-elected 
President of the Wisconsin State 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies at a recent special meet- 
ing. August C. Fuge, of the West 
Bend Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, West Bend, was again chosen 
Vice-President, and Theodore R. 
Schmidt, of the Kewaskum Mutual 
ire Insurance Company, Kewaskum, 
was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

Harold U. Brown, of the Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Stevens Point, Mr. Weih- 
brecht, and Mr. Schmidt, were re- 
elected to fill expiring three-year 
terms as Directors. George A. 
Jacobs, of the Citizens’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Janesville, was 
re-elected to represent the association 
on the Board of Directors of the 
Wisconsin Mutual Insurance Al- 
liance. H. E. Brown and Henry 


Weihbrecht were nominated for ap- 
pointment to the governing commit- 
tee of the Fire Insurance Rating 
Bureau of Wisconsin. 
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“BUNK OF THE MONTH" 























ate to our satisfaction we find that many stock company officials 
are interested, if not ardent, readers of our Bunk of the Month department. 
This is not unwelcome news since if we can emplant a seed or two of accurate 
information in what has been considered heretofore as barren ground the 
crop of thistley anti-mutual propaganda may be reduced and the public 
thereby served. Below we deal with an ancient item of stock persiflage. 


























CONSTANTLY repeated re- 

frain in the stock company anvil 
chorus directed against the mutuals 
is “You can’t get something for noth- 
ing.’ This measures up pretty well 
with that other classic stock platitude 
“Truth is right and right can wrong 
no one.” Add to these the statement 
that “These facts are printed for 
your safe guidance and protection,” 
and there you have a kind of triple 
blurb of nonsense, meaning nothing 
as applied to the subject in hand, and 
only useful when the stock insurance 
agent finds he is out of competitive 
gas, which is occurring more and 
more of late. 

Let’s analyze, for instance, “Can’t 
get something for nothing.” This is 
asserted as a supposed argument that 
because mutual insurance costs less 
it must necessarily be looked upon 
with suspicion. As a matter of fact, 
it proves nothing of the kind. In 
the first place, mutual insurance is 
not sold primarily on a price basis. 
Any good business man must be con- 
vinced of service, financial stability 
and efficiency of management before 
he will take out insurance in any type 
of company. Neither a stock or a 
mutual carrier has any right to be in 
business unless it can measure up to 
high standards. And if a prospect 
will sit down and calmly go over the 
actual financial set up of the mutual 
he is considering, all the ballyhoo 
about stock superiority disappears in 
thin air. 

The truth about the matter is that 
the shoe is on the other foot. The 
stock companies themselves do make 
a near approach to “Getting some- 
thing for nothing.” In fact, in most 
of their dealings they really achieve 
this queer result. They do get some- 
thing (extra) from the policyholder 
for nothing that the naked eye can 
see. For scores of years they have 
by various devices contrived to make 
insurance expensive, — even going 





to the extreme of welcoming ‘‘a good 
fire occasionally” since it “creates 
business’ — and (off the record) 
makes it easier to maintain high 
rates. They have frequently gone 
wild on commissions, paying as much 
as 35 per cent in an effort to boost 
volume of coverage; they have too 
often put their funds into speculative 
stocks, with no profit to the policy- 
holder in good times and a distinct 
menace to him in bad years; they 
have stuck to outworn methods till 
the joints of the old machine creaked. 
All for the purpose of piling up easy 
profits, which is, in effect, getting 
something for nothing from the 
policyholder. 

Good stock companies do give serv- 
ice, they pay their loss claims, they 
are well conducted. [But their rec- 
ord is no better (not quite so good) 
than that of the mutuals; their ad- 
justing and payments are in the main 
a trifle slower; their boasted capital 
only puts them on a par with the 
mutual company surplus; their serv- 
ice has to hustle to keep in sight of 
mutual service; their policy forms 
have had continually to be revised to 
match the coverages being initiated 
by mutual companies. 

“Something for nothing!” 
the stock companies get it. 
do they get it for. For wearing a 
high hat. For maintaining a stuffed 
shirt attitude. For making speeches 
at agents’ and other conventions 
holding out as new discoveries the 
same old anti-mutual hoaxes. Tor 
promoting the idea that a stock agent 
by some miracle is possessed of a 
heaven-bestowed skill and knowledge 
that a mutual agent or representative 
cannot have. And then finally put- 
ting for your policy in perhaps a 


Sure 
And what 


Japanese, Swiss, English, French, 
German, or Australian company 


willing to give extra favors to agents 
who favor them. 
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But the steadily mounting per- 
centage of mutual insurance shows 
that relatively fewer policyholders are 
giving the stock companies something 
for nothing. The reason is that mu- 
tual insurance users continually pass 
the word around that the whispering 
campaign against the mutuals de- 
serves no more consideration than 
any other kind of unfounded gossip. 
When a policyholder has been pro- 
tected by a mutual policy for twenty 
to fifty years — in a company that 
has existed for more than twice that 
period — and every loss has been 
met promptly, what effect can it have 
on him when a jealous competitor 
of that same mutual utters blatant in- 
nuendoes. The stock boys themselves 
are beginning to see that such tactics 
are useless. For people would not 
stick to the mutual plan year after 
year if the accusations hurled against 
it had any foundation in fact. It is 
becoming known that the assertion 
“mutual insurance is cheap insur- 
ance’ should be replaced with the 
statement that “stock insurance is too 
high.” It is no justification of high 
cost to say that some one else with 
better management does not charge 
enough. Let the record of each be 
searched and it will be seen that there 
is no feature of stock insurance 
which is not matched, or more than 
matched, by mutual insurance. 

We argue only for honest competi- 
tion. lor a fair opportunity to set 
the mutual picture before insurance 
buyers. True enough the obstacles 
thrown in the mutual path are easily 
cleared away. But what a com- 
mentary it is on stock company meth- 
ods when it is a settled plan of some 
groups to confuse instead of en- 
lighten the buyer. Certainly, the av- 
erage stock agent must know that the 
statements he makes about huge as- 
sessments, quick bankruptcy, inade- 
quate reserves, faulty service, are 
certainly untrue as applied to any of 
the major mutuals in the general 
writing field. (And we believe it 
would be difficult if not impossible to 
prove in any field.) At any rate this 
type of stock agent soon stops his 
chatter when asked to apply his 
criticism against any specific com- 
pany. He will not take that chance, 
yet all in all that is what an insurance 
buyer wants to know — whether the 
company soliciting his business is 
sound and reliable — not whether 
some theoretical thing happened in 
the ancient past. If the stocks want 
to do battle on the basis of skeletons 
in closets, we could point to plenty of 
nice assortments of bones concealed 
in stock company attics — and many 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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1870 — P. W. A. FITZSIMMONS — 1936 


N outstanding figure in mutual 

insurance passed away on No- 
vember 28th, when a cable from 
Jerusalem announced the death of 
P. W. A. Fitzsimmons, President of 
the Michigan Mutual Liability Com- 
pany of Detroit. Accompanied by his 
wife and apparently in the best of 
health, he had left Detroit on Oc- 
tober 27th for an extended Mediter- 
ranean cruise. 


Mr. Fitzsimmons was born in 
Topeka, Kansas, January 24, 1870. 
Later, with his parents, he moved to 
Tecumseh, Michigan, where he re- 
ceived his education and became iden- 
tified with numerous civic and 
business interests of the community. 
Living as he did in a rich agri- 
cultural district, he organized and 
headed the Occidental Farming Com- 
pany and the Prairie Side Celery 
Company and was later President of 
the Lilley State Bank, with which 
institution his father had long been 
connected. He was also President 
of the H. Brewer & Company, 
manufacturers of tile making ma- 
chinery, and served upon many 
boards and committees. 


The Michigan Mutual Liability 
Company was organized by the 
Michigan Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion upon the passage of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act in 1912 and 
a few years later, upon the resigna- 
tion of the then Secretary, Elmer 
H. Dearth, Mr. Fitzsimmons was 
invited to head the company. His 
success in its management and de- 
velopment as one of the prominent 
mutual casualty carriers of the coun- 
try brought him into great promi- 
nence in the insurance field. He 
recently celebrated the twentieth 
anniversary of his connection with 
the company and was the recipient 
of an oil portrait presented to him 
by the company’s board of directors. 


He served two years as President 
of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Casualty Companies and as a 
member of the board of directors of 
that organization continuously since 
1928. Also he was a member of the 
Governing Board of the American 
Mutual Alliance for a number of 
years and for two years represented 
mutual insurance interests as a Di- 
rector in the Chamber of Commerce 





of the United States. Mr. Fitzsim- 
mons was a member of the Govern- 
ing Committee of the National Coun- 
cil on Workmen’s Compensation In- 
surance and served upon numerous 
other boards and committees having 
to do with the insurance business. 
He was a member of and a leading 
spirit in many clubs and organiza- 
tions covering a wide field of in- 
terest. 

A man of engaging personality 
and keen mentality, he made: and 
kept friends by the thousand and 
there are few quarters of the world 
where he did not have connections 
constantly kept alive by occasional 
personal contact and a correspond- 
ence that was a delight to those for- 
tunate enough to participate in it. 
He was married to Miss Albertina 
Brewer of Tecumseh, who survives 
him. He leaves also a daughter, Mrs. 
Harry D. Hoey of Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, a granddaughter, Patricia 
Hamilton Hoey, a brother, William 
l‘itzsimmons of British Columbia, 
and his stepmother, Mrs. Frances 
Fitzsimmons of Cleveland, Ohio. 





Agents’ Commission 
Troubles In N.Y. 


THE POLICY OF ALLOWING COMMIS- 
SIONS ON UNIDENTIFIED OR GROUPED 
policies to agents who had _ not 
written these policies is condemned 
in a recent bulletin issued to mem- 
bers by the Deviation Committee of 
the New York Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization. 

“A company entered in a special 
account the difference between the 
agency commission of 20% and the 
brokerage commission of 15% on all 
policies written at the home office 
on lines placed by brokers, and 
periodically disbursed the accumu- 
lated amount among all its agents, 
in the proportion that the direct 
writings of each agent bore to the 
total writings of all agents for the 
period involved,” the bulletin states. 

“The Deviation Committee recog- 
nizes that exigencies frequently 
necessitate the writing of policies 
at the company’s or general agent’s 
office for immediate delivery, and do 
not consider the allowance or over- 
riding commission of 5% to an in- 
dividual local agency a violation of 
the rules if the daily report is trans- 
mitted to the agent for inclusion by 
him in his current account; but the 
committee ruled that the practice 
above outlined of allowing commis- 
sion on unidentified or grouped pol- 
icies, not written by the local agent, 
is a distinct violation of the commis- 
sion rules and must immediately be 
discontinued.” 











President Palmer's Report 
(Continued from Page 16) 


the importance of the work and the wide- 
spread interest in it on the part of many 
members of the Association. 

“It would, therefore, be helpful in the 
common interest if you could prepare a 
report in some detail covering perhaps the 
following points: 

1. Names of states 

Merkle & Martin. 

2. Contractual arrangement 

Merkle & Martin 

relative to fees. 

3. Method of charging companies for 
examiners’ time and expenses. 

+. Method of charging companies for 
time and expenses of supervisors 
representing the Sub-Committee. 

5. Number of offices examined since 

December 10, 1935. 

6. Number of companies 
since December 10, 1935. 

7. Number of offices from which addi- 
tional taxes were found due. 

8. Number of companies from which 
additional taxes were found due. 

9. Amount of additional taxes found 
due, subdivided by states. 

10. Amount of additional taxes col- 
lected, subdivided by states. 

11 Aggregate amount of bills rendered 
by Merkle & Martin for fees and 
expenses. 

12. Aggregate amount of bills rendered 
by supervisors representing the Sub- 
Committee for salaries and expenses. 

“I have had a number of interesting sug- 

gestions from the commissioners with 
regard to the topics which should be 
discussed at Hot Springs and am looking 
forward to a very instructive and con- 
structive meeting. 

“With my persoral regards, 

Very truly yours, 

Ernest Palmer 

President, National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners.” 

The Chairman replied on November 10 
that the report would be made as re- 
quested. eee 


NE additional committee was created 

since the June meeting of the Asso- 
ciation because after consultation with 
Chairman Pink of the Executive Com- 
mittee it seemed wise to appoint a special 
representative of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners to look into 
the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany situation and make a report to each 
commissioner. Consequently I appointed 
Hon, E. A, Smith Jr., Commissioner of 
Utah, and so advised each commissioner 
September 28, 1936. On October 3, 1936 
I sent each commissioner a copy of the 
preliminary report of Commissioner Smith, 
Chairman of this special committee, and 
we shall devote a session of this Conven- 
tion to a thorough discussion of the Pacific 
Mutual matter so that every commissioner 
may be completely advised. I wish at this 
time to pay special tribute to Commissioner 
Smith for his willingness to undertake 
this arduous task and for the splendid 
work he has done in our behalf. 

I now come to the subjects which have 
been offered for discussion by the commis- 
sioners in response to my letter of October 
2, 1936 in which you will recall I asked 
them to list matters of general importance 
which they would like to hear discussed in 
an orderly fashion at cither an open meet- 
ing or an executive meeting of this Con- 
vention. These subjects are listed just as 
they came in and no attempt has been 
made to list them in what I might consider 
the order of their importance. 


represented by 


between 
and each state 


examined 
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1. Misallocated Premiums which may 
produce incorrect application of taxes to 
the detriment of certain states. In this 
connection a suggestion was made that cer- 
tain central western and northwestern 
states might employ examiners working 
on a per diem to examine certain com- 
panies in order to determine whether those 
states had been receiving their proper 
share of taxes. This is similar to the situ- 
ation which has developed in the south 
and which will be the subject of the 
report of Commissioner Julian’s Special 
Sub-Committee. 

2. The resolution offered by the Com- 
mittee on Workmen’s Compensation which 
was adopted at the adjourned meeting of 


the 54th Annual Session of this Associa- 
tion on December 4, 1923, reading as 
follows: 


“WHEREAS, it appears that the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance is about to organize on May 1, and 

WHEREAS, it is desirable that the 
Convention be represented at that meet- 
ing by an official appointed in acordance 
with the resolution heretofore adopted 
by the convention; be it 

RESOLVED, That the Committee on 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance be 
authorized to select such official to serve 
for such term as the committee may 
designate or until the further pleasure 
of the Convention, and to fix his com- 
pensation paid in ‘accordance with said 
resolution, and to provide for such other 
expenses as may be necessary in putting 
the said resolution into effect.” 


HE special representative called for in 

the resolution was appointed and has 
functioned since that time apparently with- 
out any further action by the Convention 
other than the aceptance of an annual re- 
port from the special representative sub- 
mitted at the time of the annual meetings. 
Very few commissioners now in office 
have any first hand knowledge of the 
powers and duties of the special repre- 
sentative in his relationship with this As- 
sociation, and several have expressed a 
desire to be more fully informed. 

3. Several commissioners have ex- 
pressed a desire to be more fully informed 
in regard to the functions, powers and 
duties of the multitude of insurance com- 
pany organizations many of which have 
something to do with the conduct of the 
business in the majority of states. I was 
asked to compile a list of all of the known 
company organizations which have any 
functions, powers or duties with relation 
to the business of insurance of any kind in 
the state of Illinois. That list, while 
gathered from the best known sources 
is not guaranteed to be accurate, but is 
available for the Convention if they care 
to discuss the subject. In a preliminary 
way it may interest you to know that the 
list contains the names and addresses of 
105 organizations. Further there are: 

32 National stock fire organiza- 
tions. 

11 Stock fire organizations 
(local to Illinois). 

11 Mutual fire organizations. 

3 Marine organizations. 

6 Organizations. of agents and 
brokers. 

For the casualty business there are: 

20 National stock casualty or- 
ganizations. 

5 Local organizations 

(Illinois). 
life insurance field there arc: 
15 National organizations. 
2 Local organizations 


(Illinois). 


In the 
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December, 


4. Writing of workmen's compensation 

and liability insurance by life insurance 
companies, 
5. The qualification of insurance agents 
and brokers with special reference to writ- 
ten examinations, with the thought that 
a manual of examination might be pre- 
pared sufficiently comprehensive to be of 
value in every state having such a law 
and to the end that a greater degree of 
uniformity might be achieved. 

6. The method of developing compen- 
sation rates. It was suggested that pos- 
sibly a more stable and comprehensive 
way of arriving at a reasonable and ade- 
quate compensation rate might be found 
and _ that some commissioners might be 
interested in a discussion of schedule rat- 
ing, merit rating, experience rating and 
retroactive rating, with appendages such 
as loading for contingencies, expense con- 
stants, loss constants and whatnot, all of 
which have a tendency to confuse the 
minds of the neophytes in our Association 
and possibly also some of the hardened 
seniors. 

7. Unauthorized Insurance. 
mittee adopted and recommended the 
principle of the plan submitted by the 
Insurance Committee of the American Bar 
Association at the St. Paul meeting sub- 
ject, however, to the submission of the 
proposed amendment in its final form for 
approval. 

8. It was suggested that a Committee 
on Arbitration be appointed for the pur- 
pose of hearing and determining contro- 
versies that may arise between Commis- 
sioners. 

9. It is suggested that each committee 
should make at least one constructive rec- 
ommendation for the benefit of the partic- 
ular phase of insurance his committee 
represents and that such proposal should 
be definitely acted upon by the entire 
Association, 

10. It is suggested that where insurz ance 
companies operating on a national basis 
are found to be in difficulty they should 
be carefully studied by a specially ap- 
pointed committee and its recommendations 
presented to the Convention for discussion 
and approval or disapproval whereby the 
Association as such may take appropriate 
action with respect to the future operations 
of the business of such companies, The 
commissioner who offered this suggestion 
for discussion had in mind the National 
Surety Company, The Missouri State Life 
and The Pacific Mutual Life, in each of 
which situations practically every insur- 
ance commissioner in our Association was 
definitely interested in behalf of the policy- 
holders in his state. 

11. It is suggested that reciprocal 
statutory provisions be adopted rather than 
retaliatory. 

12. It is suggested that consideration 
be given to the volume of delinquent in- 
vestments, both bond and mortgage, which 
companies have accumulated within the 
recent past and also to the methods being 
employed to bring about the liquidation 
of such assets. 

13. Convention examinations. 

14. It is suggested that the Convention 
consider the status and the methods of 
certain insurance publishers, editors and 
special writers. 

15. It is suggested that the taxation 
problem with relation to Misallocated 
Premiums be thoroughly discussed. This, 
of course, will come up through the report 
of the Special Committee of the Examin- 
ation Committee referred to above. 

16. A considerable number of commis- 
sioners have suggested that the National 
Association should give consideration to 


The com- 
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a model code of insurance laws to the end 
that there should be more _ uniformity 
throughout the country. 

17. It is suggested that there should 
be some uniform provision for a coopera- 
tive liquidation of an insurance company 
which is taken over by the insurance com- 
missioner of its home state and some 
method be devised whereby the insurance 
departments of the states in which the 
company was doing business would be kept 
informed of the exact condition of a com- 
pany in conservation or in liquidation in a 
distant state. 

18. The proposed modernization of the 
Standard Fire Policy. This will, of course, 
be brought up by the report of our Spe- 
cial Committee on that subject. 

19. The consideration of what is ade- 
quate capital or surplus in proportion to 
liability assumed by all stock, mutual and 
fraternal organizations. 

20. The fixing of a field of investments 
within the best known limitations of sound 
securities. 

21. A consideration of ethical standards 
which should be observed by all company 
officials and agents which would be calcu- 
lated to bring about confidence in and 
respect for the insurance business. 

22. Social Security legislation. 

e® @ @ 

SOME of these subjects you 

doubt want to discuss in 
Session and some in open session. With 
very few exceptions, however, so far as 
your President is concerned, I believe that 
their is no need for any secrecy whatever 
and much more may be gained by wide 
open discussion than in any other way. 
This report of your President has been 
presented to the Executive Committee and 
certain recommendations with regard to 
the subjects of major importance which 
should be first taken up by the Convention 
will be submitted to you by the Chairman 
of that Committee. They will also report 
the matters, if any, which in the opinion 
of the Executive Committee should be 
discussed in Executive Session. 

Each commissioner of insurance is sure 
to learn something of importance which 
will be valuable to him in the discussion 
of any of the questions which have been 
submitted by the several members of this 
Association and I request your attendance 
both at committee meetings and at the 
sessions of the Convention. 

Of course, the program of the Conven- 
tion may be enriched or enlivened or both 
by the submission of any other topics of 
general interest not found on the above 
list which at this time any commissioner 
feels to be of sufficient importance to war- 
rant the consideration of our members. It 
would be helpful, however, if a subject 
not found on the above list is deemed of 
sufficient importance to bring to the at- 
tention of the Convention if the commis- 
sioners desiring its discussion would 
submit it to me in writing so that I may 
properly present it at the next session of 
this Convention. 

This organization can best function, of 
course, through its regular standing com- 
mittees. Some of the subjects above listed 
and others which may likewise not yet be 
ripe for decision the Convention may see 
fit to refer to the appropriate committee 
for a definite report at the annual meeting 
in 1937 

Perhaps it would be well to establish a 
question box at our Conventions whereby 
commissioners could ask questions in 
writing and suggest subjects for discussion 
without disclosing necessarily the name 
of the questioner. Some of the new and 
inexperienced commissioners might want 
and welcome help but be reluctant to get 


will, no 
Executive 
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up and ask questions in open meeting 
that might seem pretty elementary. As far 
as I am personally concerned I know I 
would have welcomed such a system four 
years ago when I entered office without a 
great deal of knowledge either of the prob- 
lems of the commissioner or the past pro- 
cedure of this Convention. 


O* course, I hesitate to suggest very 
many innovations but trust that some 
of those outlined in my letters to you 
during the past five months may meet with 
favor and be helpful to members of the 
Association. Certainly it seems to me 
that any new commissioner joining our 
Association, and in fact all commissioners, 
would welcome reports of all the impor- 
tant committees for a five year period. To 
this end it seems that every committee 
report should be in writing and filed with 
the Secretary. It would enable a new 
commissioner to get in step sooner with 
the Association or even if he is inclined 
to get out of step he would know when 
the band stopped playing and what tune 
it was playing when it stopped. In other 
words | am taking it for granted that any 
man who takes over the job of being 
commissioner of insurance in his own state 
desires to have both the local and national 
viewpoint with regard to the business of 
insurance so that he may more fully pro- 
tect or guard the interest of the policy- 
holders of his state and the functioning 
of the legitimate companies organized un- 
der his law and doing business in other 
states. 

In spite of anything that has been said 
above in this report I want to impress 
upon the Convention at this time that I 
do not believe in manufacturing work for 
any committee nor do I believe in bring- 
ing up controversial subjects just for the 
sake of witnessing a good fight. On the 
other hand if this Association is to con- 
tinue to justify its existence it seems to 
me it should have the courage as well as 
the ability to dispassionately discuss any 
question however large when we can be 
reasonably hopeful that we can be help- 
ful in its solution. Undoubtedly many men 
in many branches of the great business of 
insurance. would ordinarily be better satis- 
fied with a do-nothing convention—one 
which was content to be like the photog- 
rapher’s daughter who merely sat in the 
dark room and awaited developments. So 
far as I am concerned I would rather be 
around when the picture is taken and per- 
haps take a few myself, with a sound 
movie camera. There is a difference, be- 
lieve it or not, between one who is radical- 
ly minded and one who is willing to work 
constructively. 

Of course, I see the danger in the sug- 
gestions submitted throughout these first 
five months as your President and I want 
you to know that I firmly believe in thor- 
ough consideration of all important ques- 
tions and I am not at all in favor of snap 
judgment either by a committee or by 
this Convention upon any question of im- 
portance to commissioners generally or the 
business generally. It quite naturally fol- 
lows, therefore, that everything of any 
considerable importance should be re- 
ferred to a committee, thoroughly threshed 
out and then presented to the Convention 
which should be given ample time for 
discussion and understanding before final 
action is taken. A sound program would 
call for definite meetings of committees 
and except in cases of great emergency the 
subjects to be discussed by the committee 
should be given all members of the com- 
mittee at least one month in advance of 
our Conventions so that we will have 


opportunity to acquire an understanding 





of the proposition before the committee or 
convention meets. With such a definite 
and detailed regular orderly procedure I 
believe the work of this Convntion will 
assume much more importance and a 
great deal more will be accomplished for 
the good of the insurance business whose 
policyholders are naturally our primary 
responsibility. 
ee @ @ 

A$ far as I am personally concerned 

I believe in as little regulation of 
any legitimate business as is possible and 
certainly where business is subject to the 
regulation of 49 separate jurisdictions we 
have a very great responsibility and it is 
our duty to strive for uniformity both in 
law and in rulings. It would be well 
worth while for this Convention to make 
a very special effort in the next few years 
to achieve a greater degree of uniformity. 
That means hard and conscientious work 
but the result would be of inestimable 
value to the policyholders, to legitimate 
companies and to our successors in the 
positions which we now hold. Nor should 
we be content to merely try to solve some 
of the problems which are presented to us 
either in the manner which I have sug- 
gested above or which come to our atten- 
tion in many other ways. We should be 
giving continual thought followed up by 
appropriate action after mature delibera- 
tion to the larger problems of the business 
as a whole even though for the moment 
we think some of them are too difficult 
and too “hot” to handle. The personnel 
of this Convention is subject to rapid 
changes. I think if you will look back over 
the records of the last twenty-five years 
you will find very few commissioners 
served even so long as four years. Those 
of us who are at present in office, there- 
fore, should deliver to our successors an 
orderly record of procedure and achieve- 
ment of this Association when they take 
over what to me have been rather pleasant 
but likewise rather strenuous duties. No 
new depression is at present in sight but 
undoubtedly one will come before Insur- 
ance Departments are abolished and before 
the millennium has been reached in com- 
pany management. 

I presume when you elected me Presi- 
dent you expected me to give some 
thought to ways and means of increasing 
the value and effectiveness of this Associa- 
tion. That I have done—perhaps even to 
the extent of meandering slpwly over 
ground where even angels have heretofore 
feared to tread. 

I come now to what I consider the most 
forward looking and constructive sugges- 
tion of all, that in my innocence I have 
offered. We owe Jess Read and before 
him particularly Joe Button for their un- 
selfish and untiring service as Secretary, 
a debt of gratitude which will never be 
repaid, let alone fully appreciated, by 
those of us who haven’t had to bear their 
burdens for the common good of the 
membership of this association. However, 
there are so many things which should be 
done and which, as a busy commissioner, 
the Secretary should not in good con- 
science be asked or required to do, that 
I believe the time has been reached when 
this Association should have a permanent 
paid executive secretary and the associa- 
tion should have a permanent office some- 
what similar to those maintained by or- 
ganizations such as the American Bar 
Association. The location of the office 
and the compensation should perhaps be 
left to the executive committee. It might 
be well to have it centrally located pos- 
sibly in Chicago and I feel sure the De- 
partment of Insurance of Illinois would 











be willing to furnish space without charge 
in our Chicago office. 


HERE are innumerable things which 

a permanent executive secretary 
could do for the common good. For one 
thing he could keep in constant touch with 
all the committees of the Association and 
keep their records up to date. He could 
have on hand complete records of all 
insurance department rulings and attorney 
generals’ opinions. A complete permanent 
file of all insurance newspapers which, of 
course, would be furnished free by the 
publishers, could be kept for reference, 
and in addition possibly a clipping file. 
Various laws of common interest in effect 
in many states could be analyzed and court 
decisions compiled—for example laws 
governing agents qualifications and taxa- 
tion, in fact a taxation manual giving in 
simple but complete form the number and 
kinds of taxes in effect upon all sorts of 
companies in all the states. Other valuable 
compilations of statistics with regard to 
companies, classes of business, agents, 
brokers and solicitors could be collected 
and made available for any commissioner 
merely by writing a letter to the Execu- 
tive Secretary. Many members of this 
convention would hesitate to put the pres- 
ent secretary to a great deal of work on 
certain things which we all ought to know 
but they would have no hesitancy what- 
ever in requesting that information from 
an executive secretary of our Association. 
In the matter of committee reports alone 
he could be a clearing house where mem- 
bers would send items of what they wanted 
done to be referred to the appropriate 
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committee and they could be referred 
promptly after consultation with the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. In other words, the Executive 
Secretary should probably be a young 
lawyer of ability who would in the interim 
between Conventions handle all the ma- 
chinery of the Association, of course, in 
close contact with the officers. No one 
of us has time to do this work in the 
way in which it should be done. The cost 
might run somewhere between $5,000.00 
and $10,000.00 a year and the main prob- 
lem might be the method of securing the 
necessary financial suport for the enter- 
prise. If this Association is conscientiously 
and in a businesslike manner going to 
attempt solution of some of the major 
problems which are continuously before 
us, it seems to me we should hire some 
one capable of doing the ground work. 
This Association has a long and honorable 
history. Its deliberations and actions have 
been of inestimable value to the business 
of insurance and to the policyholders. 
There is no need of seriously discussing 
federal regulation of the business if the 
Association is willing to enlarge and co- 
ordinate its activities and be of the as- 
sistance which it should be to the com- 
missioners of the several states. The plan 

have suggested offers some guarantee 
for the future. In addition to the activi- 
ties of such an executive secretary which 
I have sketched above I am sure any 
commissioner here with a little thought 
could offer other suggestions of great 
value which would produce records we 
would all be glad to have in our work in 
our individual states. Further deponent 
saith not. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


4s Submitted to the Recent Commissioners’ 


z* the suggestion of President 
Palmer, the Executive Commit- 
tee considered at its meeting held 
December 7, 1936, subjects proposed 
by members of the Association in 
response to a letter w ritten to each 
of them on October 2, 1936, by the 
President. On some of these topics, 
no action was taken, either because 
the subject matter is now before 
standing or special committees of the 
Association or because it was felt 
that no action is necessary at this 
time. On others, after discussion, 
the Executive Committee acted as 
follows: 

1. It was decided that any discussion 
of the report of the Committee on Exam- 
inations, including the report of the Sub- 
committee on Tax Examinations, and any 
discussion of the Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Company situation at this Con- 
vention be held in open session. 

2. The suggestion that information be 
furnished regarding the powers and duties 
of the Special Representative of this As- 
sociation on the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance was referred to the 
Committee on Workmen’s Compensation 
for consideration and report thereon. 

3. It was voted to recommend the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to com- 
pile information for the guidance of the 
membership regarding the function powers 


Convention at Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


and duities of various insurance company 
organizations and associations. 

4. The Committee voted to report to 
the Association that it favors the principle 
of divorcing workmen’s compensation and 
liability writing powers from companies 
engaged in the life insurance business. 

It was voted to recommend the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to pre- 
pare an agent’s qualification and examin- 
ation manual for the guidance of states 
requiring such examinations as a requisite 
to the issuance of agents’ licenses. 

6. A suggestion that information be 
furnished relative to the methods of mak- 
ing workmen’s compensation rates was 
referred to the Committee on Workmen’s 
Compensation for study and a _ report 
thereon. 

7. It was voted to refer the subject of 
unauthorized insurance to the Standing 
Committee on that subject for study and 
a report thereon. 

8. Recognizing the desirability of uni- 
formity in insurance legislation throughout 
the country, the Committee voted to refer 
the preparation of a model insurance code 
to the Special Committee on Uniform 
Code. 

The Committee also voted to call this 
subject to the attention of the Governors’ 
Conference for consideration by the chief 
executives of the various states. 

9. The Committee discussed the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion that there be a full-time 
paid Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. It was decided to recommend the 
proposal in principle to the Association 
and, if approved by the membership in 
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December, 


principle, that a special committee be cre- 
ated to devise ways and means of estab- 
lishing and financing the office. 

PLACE FOR 1937 ANNUAL MEETING 


The Committee voted to hold the 1937 
Annual Meeting of the Association in 
Philadelphia in June, the exact dates to be 
fixed by Commissioner Hunt of Penn- 
sylvania and the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


AGENTS’ BALANCES 


At the Sixty-Fourth Annual Meeting 
held at Chicago on June 1, 2, and 3, 1933, 
a resolution was adopted recommending 
and urging each Commissioner to require 
a statement under oath from each com- 
pany as of October 1, 1933 and quarterly 
thereafter, listing all agents and brokers 
who are in arrears in the payment of any 
balances on policies issued more than ninety 
days prior to the date of the report. In 
accordance with this resolution a number 
of states imposed such a requirement upon 
the companies licensed to do_ business 
within their borders. There is every indi- 
cation that the reports served a highly 
useful purpose and assisted materially in 
reducing the aggregate amount of past 
due balances. 

Inasmuch as this resolution was designed 
for the purpose of meeting an emergency 
situation the Executive Committee be- 
lieves that the time has now come when 
it should be rescinded as an official declar- 
ation of policy by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. It is felt, 
however, that there may be individual 
states whose special problems may require 
periodical reports of delinquent agents’ 
and brokers’ balances. For that reason the 
Executive Committee couples its recom- 
mendation for rescission of the resolution 
with a proposal that this matter be left 
hereafter to the discretion of the Individ- 
ual states. If this proposal is adopted by 
the Association, each state may feel free 
to impose any requirement with respect to 
reports on delinquent balances that it may 
deem advisable in the interests of best 
supervision without in any way conflicting 
with or violating any policy declaration of 
the National Association. 


REPORTS ON DELINQUENT 


PROPOSED UNIFORM ACT ON INTERSTATE 
LIQUIDATIONS AND REORGANIZATIONS 


At the December, 1935 
Association the Special Committee on 
Interstate Liquidations and Reorganiza- 
tions presented a draft of a _ proposed 
uniform state liquidation act to be passed 
by every state which has or shall here- 
after enact laws providing for public 
administration of the affairs of delinquent 
insurers. The réport of the committee 
was adopted with the result that the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners has approved and recommends this 
desirable legislation. 

With so few legislatures in regular ses- 
sion this past year little headway in 
enacting a uniform law was expected. To 
date only New York has passed the law. 


meeting of the 


During the coming year, however, nearly 
all of the legislatures will meet. The 
Executive Committee hopes that each 


Commissioner of a state whose laws pro- 
vide for public administration of the 
affairs of delinquent insurers will recom- 
mend and urge the passage of the uniform 
law in his state. The bill is not designed 
for those states which do not provide for 
the hz indling of delinque nt insurers by the 
state insurance commissioner or some 
other public agency. 

The advantages of the proposed uniform 
act are well known. Its enactment in a 
representative group of states would elim- 
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inate many i the practical difficulties 
which are now presented in the liquidation 
of an insurance company doing business 

a number of states. The purpose of 
the act is to provide for conservation ¢ 


the assets of delinquent insurers and uni- 
form treatment to claimants irrespective 
of residence or the place of the acts or 
contracts upon which their claims ari 
based. If preferences or discrimination 
are to be avoided in the future without 
resort to federal legislation, the proposed 
uniform state act must be enacted 

The special committee which proposed 
the uniform act has gone on record as 
favoring uniform state legislation in lieu 
f an amendment to the Federal Bank 
ruptcy Law. The liquidation of a number 
of large insurers in the last few vears has 


demonstrated the necessity of some rem- 
edial legislation. If the = state vill not 
olve the problem themselves, it will be 
only a questiot f time before federal 
legislation will be required. The Sectior 
of Insurance Law of the American Bat 
Association has thrown its support behind 


the proposed uniform state act. With the 


assistance of this group and others inter 
ested in the subject considerable pr: es 
hould be made in the coming les gislati ( 
essions. The Executive Committee ask 
the full cooperation of each member of 
the Association in bringing about the 


adoption throughout the United States of 
this constructive method of administering 
the affairs of delinquent insurers 


NIFORM TAX BASH 


At the St. Paul meeting last June Com 
missioner Francis J]. DeCelles of Massa 
chusetts proposed simplification of — the 
insurance tax laws as a solution to the 
admitted weaknesses and inconsistencies of 
our present tax structure. Because of the 
varying needs of the states there cannot be 
uniformity throughout the country in re- 


gard to the rate of tax to be assessed 
igainst the insurance business. But there 
should be and there can be a uniform 
method of taxation which will simplify 


procedure and the application of retalia- 
tory laws 

What is primarily needed a simplified 
uniform basis of taxation of insurance 
premiums throughout the country. Com- 
missioner DeCelles suggested taxing direct 
premiums less return premiums and can- 
cellations with no credit for reinsurance. 

nder this method the direct insurer 
would pay a tax on all business done 
within a state at the rate prescribed by 
that state without the necessity of deter- 
mining what proportion of its reinsurance 
ceded is placed with unauthorized rein- 
surers. There would be no problem in 
connection with reinsurance assumed be- 
cause the tax on such business would be 
paid by the ceding company. 

Another suggestion made by Commis- 
sioner DeCelles was that a_ standard 
method of premium allocation be worked 
out on floater policies. If this could be 
accomplished, many of the problems which 
have arisen in the last year or so would 
be eliminated. The additional taxes found 
due by the special sub-committee of the 
Committee on Examinations have been 
largely attributable to misallocation of 
premiums on floater business and to som 
extent to improper credits taken on re 
insurance. It is believed that the new 
Schedule T adopted by the Committee on 
Blanks and approved by the Executive 
Committee for use in the 1936 statements 
will prove helpful although it will not 
solve the problem caused by a lack of 
definition or formula for the allocation of 
floater premiums between the states. The 
Executive Committee has referred the en 
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tire problem to the Committe on Taxation 
with the suggestion that a report be sub- 
mitted by that committee at the next 
annual meeting of the Asscciation recom 
mending a uniform tax base and method 
of allocating premiums for adoption by 
thy everal states 


PROCEDURE O} NATIONAL ASSOCIATION O 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


One of the topics to which the Executive 
Committee has devoted considerable at 
tention is that of improving the procedure 
and efhciency of the Association as a 
whole. The adoption of a new constitution 
and a set of by-laws at the meeting held in 
New York a year ago was a first step in 


modernizing the Association. Despite this 
progress the Association remains as a 
whole inefficient and non-cohesive. One of 
the chief difficulties has been the failure 
of some of the various standing and spe 
cial committees to function properly. 
The revised constitution sought to im 
prove this situation by cutting down or 


number of committees, many of which had 
ot met for several years. It was believed 
that a reduction in the number of com- 


mittees would result in more. efficient 
ommittee work as the members would not 
be burdened with as many assignments as 


they had had in the past. In an attempt 


to place the members of the Association 
on the committees in which they were 
particularly interested the President of the 
Association this year circularized the en- 
tire membership and afforded them an op- 
portunity to state their choice of committee 
assignments before any appointments were 
made. He felt that this course of action 
would improve the situation materially. 
Sometime ago the President canvassed 
all committee chairmen with the idea of 
stimulating the committees to function, 
particularly to hold meetings during the 
course of this convention. The failure of 
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some of our committees to function efh- 
iently is understandable when it is con- 
sidered that the committee members are 
scatterd in all parts of the country and are 
so busily engaged in their own official 
duties that they do not have the time or 
opportunity to mect between conventions 
of the Association. There are exceptions 
to this rule as, tor example, the Com- 
mittee on Blanks which holds an annual 
meeting in New York each spring for the 
purpose of reviewing the annual statement 
forms and recommending changes to the 
Executive Committee. 

It is the feeling of the members of the 
Executive Committee that each committee 
chairman should keep in touch with the 
members of his committee during the year 
and exchange with them information and 
ideas pertaining to the subject matter as- 
signed to the committee. Such correspond- 
ence should at least produce an agenda 
for a meeting to be held at the time the 
Association holds its convention. Instead 
of waiting for topics to be assigned or 
referred to him and his committee each 
chairman should make a special point of 
determining what problems should be con- 
sidered by his committee and of holding 
meetings to pass upon these problems. 
With so many subjects constantly engag- 
ing the attention of insurance supervisory 
officials it is not unreasonable to anticipate 
at least one report annually from every 


committee of the Association. 

The Association deeply appreciates the 
generous hospitality of the communities 
in which conventions have been held. Ex- 
tensive entertainment programs have added 
greatly to the enjoyment of those attend- 
ing the meetings of the Association, It is 
natural for each city to attempt to equal, 
if not outdo, in entertainment other cities 
in which conventions have been held. But 
this imposes heavy expense upon the in- 
surance interests of each convention city 
and it is the feeling of the Executive 
Committee that the Association should 
definitely indicate to its future hosts that 
the Association does not expect elaborate 
entertainment as an essential feature of 
its meetings. 

When too much of the limited time 
available for a convention is taken up with 
entertainment the work of the Association 
and its committees at conventions is re- 
tarded. For this reason the Executive 
Committee urges that the recently inaugur- 
ated practice of having all plans for enter- 
tainment at any convention city taken up 
in advance with the chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Association 
be continued. This will assist in bringing 
about closer co-ordination between the 
business meetings and social events. Pri- 
mary emphasis, in the opinion of the 
Executive Committee, should be placed 
upon the business aspect of future con- 
ventions. 

Another problem which warrants study 
and consideration is the development of a 
more effective method of exchanging in 
formation other than on matters pertain- 
ing to committee work among members of 
the Association between conventions. For 
example, when a company doing business 
in a number of states gets into difficulty 
full information regarding its condition 
should be sent to the Commissioners of 
the other states in which the insurer is 
licensed. Many of the Commissioners 
have followed this practice with consider- 
able success. Having full knowledge of 
the situation the other Commissioners are 
able to act intelligently for the best inter- 
ests of policyholders and claimants in their 











respective states. The Executive Com- 
mittee urges each Commissioner to follow 
the practice of exchanging information 
with his fellow Commissioners on all im- 
portant subjects of general interest. In 
this way considerable progress in promot- 
ing uniformity among the states should be 
achieved. 

Respectfully Submitted, 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

3y Louis H. Pink, Chairman 
December 8, 1936 


Montana Fund 


(Continued from Page 6) 


votes showed 63,913 against 51,530 
for repeal. 

The Fund, which had been in oper- 
ation only a few months, was created 
in the expectation that it would re- 
sult in a sharp cut in insurance 
costs on all publicly owned county 
and school district property, and all 
state-owned buildings and contents. 
In operation it was found that while 
the state had purchased $6,661,000 
of insurance from private companies 
in 1933 at a three-year rate of 60 
cents per $100, it insured its prop- 
erty under the State Fund for $12,- 
500,000 at a three-year rate of $1.40 
per $100. 
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lowa Mutuals Hold Annual 
Convention 


THE ADOPTION OF 
PLEDGING INCREASED ACTIVITY IN 
fire prevention work, protesting 
against any discrimination in rates 
between risks having the same de- 
gree of hazard and similar protec- 
tion, and registering unqualified dis- 
approval of valued fire policies 
proved the major developments of 
the annual meeting of the Iowa As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance As- 
sociations, which was held at Des 
Moines on Nov. 18 and 19. 

O. T. Wilson, of Mt. Pleasant, 
was elected President for the com- 
ing year. H. J. Rowe, of Des 
Moines, was chosen Vice-President, 
and Harry L. Gross, Des Moines, 
Secretary and Treasurer. The five 
directors named to serve for three 
years are W. A. Rutledge, Des 
Moines; J. L. McIntosh, Boone; H. 
H. Lockin, Aurelia; J. L. Stevens, 
Mason City; and F. L. McDermott, 
Moville. 

The attendance was the largest, 
both in numbers and in percentage of 
membership, in the Association’s his- 
tory, and in keeping with this situa- 
tion the program of the two-day 
session was the most ambitious so 
far attempted. Speakers included 
Maurice V. Pew, Iowa’s Deputy 
Commissioner of Insurance; W. C. 
Children of Council Bluffs, who 


RESOLUTIONS 
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gave his report as delegate to the 
recent national convention; Len K. 
Sharp, Des Moines, who outlined 
the advertising problem of the mu- 
tual companies; John W. Kimball, 
chief examiner of the Iowa Insur- 
ance Department; and J. V. Pyle, 
of the Iowa State Fire Marshal’s 
Staff. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
committee on rural electrification, 
the Association plans to cooperate 
extensively with other Iowa agen- 
cies in urging safe rural electrical 
installations. 
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Kansas State Assn. of Mutual 
Insurance Companies Meets 


CURTIS T. COLLINS, SECRETARY OF 
THE REPUBLIC MUTUAL FIRE INSUR- 
ance Company, Belleville, Kas., was 
elected President of the Kansas State 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies at the annual meeting of 
that organization which was held at 
Manhattan on Nov. 13-14. E. C. 
Mingenback, Secretary of the Farm- 


ers Alliance Insurance Company, 
McPherson, Kas., was chosen Vice- 
President, and H. J. Ferguson, 


McPherson, was re-elected Secretary. 

Wichita was chosen as the site 
for the 1937 convention, which will 
be held early in November. 

The. address which opened the 
convention was delivered by Dr. F. 
D. Farrell, President of Kansas 
State College, with a response by 
W. D. Vance, President of the Re- 
public Mutual Insurance Company. 
P. W. Bartsch, President of the 
Mennonite Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Newton, delivered the 
President’s address, and when this 
had been followed by the annual 
report of Secretary-Treasurer H. J. 
Ferguson, the members in attendance 
heard a discussion of the Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station by 
Prof. R. I. Throckmorton, of the 
Department of Agronomy, Dr. C. 
W. McCampbell. of the Department 
of Animal Husbandry, and Prof. 
Harold Howe, of the Department 
of Agricultural Economics. 

Among the other speakers at the 
two-day meeting were Charles F. 
Hobbs, Kansas’ Commissioner of In- 
surance, R. C. Beard, Treasurer of 
the Farmers Alliance Insurance Com- 
pany, of McPherson, and F. T. 
Barlow, Secretary of the Southern 
Kansas Mutual Insurance Company, 
of Wellington. 

On the closing day of the conven- 
tion W. B. Gasche, of the Alliance 
Cooperative Insurance Company, 
Topeka, reported upon the recent 
Philadelphia convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insur- 
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ance Companies; Dr. W. E. Grimes, 
of the Department of Economics and 
Sociology of Kansas State College 
analyzed the business outlook; C. J. 
Richert, underwriter for the Menno- 
nite Mutual Insurance Company, 
analyzed problems and progress in 
underwriting; Curtis T. Collins 
spoke upon the advantages of un- 
earned premium reserve; E. C. Min- 
genback pointed out the interest of 
the mutual companies in the Social 
Security Act; and Harry P. Cooper 
of Indianapolis, Secretary of the 
National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies, addressed the 
delegates. 

The reports of the standing com- 
mittees of the Association were de- 
livered by their chairmen. E, J. 
Smalley headed the Legislative Com- 
mittee, Abbie Gravatt the Auditing 
Committee, Otis S. Allen the Reso- 
lutions Committee, and F. T. Barlow 
the Nominations Committee. 
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Turnover Of Life Agents 


THE MAINTAINING OF DRONES AS 
AGENTS, AND THE HEAVY TURNOVER 
in agent personnel, were set up as 
two of the most pressing problems 
insurance agencies must face by D. 
Gordon Hunter, Vice-president of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford, at the recent 
meeting of the Life Agency Officers. 

“Of the approximately 185,000 life 
insurance agents alone now existing 
in the United States and Canada,” 
he asserted, “some 74,000 will leave 
the business this year. These must 
be replaced, and the new man power 
recruited constantly be backed up 
by training, supervision, and financ- 
ing. Home office education of picked 
men, refusal to appoint men from 
another company, and co-ordinated 
agency production methods are 
among the solutions.” 

Mr. Hunter pointed out that 50% 
of managers’ troubles are caused by 
men who have -been agents a year 
or more, but have earned less than 
$750 of first-year commissions in a 
twelve-month period. Such agents 
produce only about 4.7% of the 
business secured, he said. 
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Maine Governor Names 


New Commissioner 


\NNOUNCEMENT HAS BEEN MADE 
OF THE APPOINTMENT OF A NEW 
Commissioner to head the Insurance 
Department of the State of Maine, 
succeeding Wilbur D. Spencer. The 
Governor has named Linwood S. 
Durgin for the position and the ap- 
pointment now awaits the approval 
of the Executive Council which is 
expected soon. 
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Bunk of the Month 


(Continued from Page 21) 


of them recently put there. But mud 
throwing or skeleton exhibiting does 
not interest the substantial insurance 
buyer. He is anxious about the im- 
mediate present and the future. He 
knows, or would relish knowing, that 
the finest business concerns in his 
own community, and all over the 
United States use mutual insurance. 
He would equally relish any informa- 
tion that stock companies offered him 
substantial advantages. When the in- 
surance buyer gets well into his in- 
vestigation of insurance companies 
he will doubtless laugh at the stock 
folks for contending on one hand 
that a mutual company’s assessment 
liability is a bad thing, and on the 
other hand crying over the growing 
practice of mutuals to go on the non- 
assessable basis. He will smile, too, 
at the high humorous content of the 
stock apologist’s contention that the 
large amount of commercial stocks 
in their portfolios are better assets 
than the mutuals’ blue chip bonds and 
other securities. 

Well, we could go on from here 
and show how the stocks in other 
ways contrive to get something for 
nothing, but this is not news to most 
of our businessman audience — and 
anyway we have some regard for the 
feeling of the stock age 
number of whom are seeking to hedge 
against the future by applying (with- 
out much success by the way) for 
mutual connections. 





Building Safety 


Into Home 
(Continued from Page 19) 


of the appliances of the basement 
workshop, where hazards often exist 
in homes which would not be tol- 
erated for a single day in the average 
factory. 

The greatest apparent need in our 
\merican homes—if we seriously 
want to make our homes as safe as 
our factories—is, first of all, a good 
safety reconstruction job, to remove 
at their source as many as possible 
of the so-called physical hazards. 
Then a sensible and continuous pro- 
gram to improve the home safety 
habits by all members of the family. 
In this program, the home manager 
—usually the wife and mother—must 
assume the responsibility of being the 
Home Safety Director (and every 
modern factory has some kind of 
“safety director’). 

In the meantime, much good is be- 
ing done by the “safety reminders” 
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MORE SNAPPY ITEMS FROM THE 
MUTUAL FORUM 


Comment garnered from the De- 
cember Mutual Forum, with the 
“J. J. F.” stamp of whimsical com- 
mon sense upon it, well we are sure, 
interest our readers. Here it is: 


BOOKS 

I have been collecting books for some 
forty years and now have a house full— 
with no room to stack them. This place 
of ours has neither an attic nor a library, 
so the basement has been fitted up with 
shelves to handle the overflow. 

Today being a holiday, I have sought to 
fulfill a promise of long standing to go 
down and straighten out those books in 
the basement. Half of the lot should be 
thrown away because of their worm-eaten 
and worn condition, to say nothing of hav- 
ing been packed and unpacked half a dozen 
times and carted half way around the 
globe. 

3ut what a job—no sooner started than 
I found a volume I had missed for twenty 
years and, of course, I had to run through 
it. Soon another old timer hove in sight 
and another thirty minutes was spent in 
renewing the past. And so the day slipped 
by with the job half done—but what a 
delightful time I had. Old friends who 
had remembered me with a volume at 
Christmas or on a birthday came back to 
sit for a short period and talk of other 
days. 

This hanging on to the past may be 
sentimentalism gone to seed, yet old books 
like old friends are difficult to cast aside. 
The whole stack in the basement probably 
wouldn’t bring a hundred dollars at a 
second-hand store; but an old wornout 
dictionary was the only volume I dis- 
carded, and that didn’t belong to me. 

Papers prepared in the privacy of an 
office are usually platitudinous. The in- 
spiration of an audience is necessary to 
produce a worth while address. 





We Americans are presumed to be pub- 
licity hounds of the first order. Yet you 
can ride through city after city without 
being able to learn its name. Large manu- 
facturing plants are equally negligent. 
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One of the original policyholders of the 
“Grain Dealers Mutual’ who resided in 
Illinois was known far and wide as a 
character. Short, stocky. with black chin 
whiskers, a tobacco chewer, and a cusser 
who had the admiration even of Grant, 
he was a man no one forgot. 

The first automobile had but lately ap- 
peared in his town and he was telling me 
about the danged contraption, which he 
vowed he never would use. “When I go 
out riding,” he added, “I want something 
alive ahead of me.” I often think of the 
old man when I now come in contact with 
people who can see no good in anything 


which are constantly being brought 
into millions of our American homes 
through the activities of local Women 
Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associations, 
local Safety Councils, insurance com- 
panies, and local chapters of the 
American Red Cross. But we still 
have a long way to go, in America, 


that’s new—whether it be automobiles, 
insurance, or ideas. 

Old Ed—as he was affectionately called 

rode in a car before he died; but he 
lost a lot of valuable time catching up 
with the world. 

Jesse, the colored boy who looks after 
our yard, is one of the most cheerful 
mortals 1 have ever met. It is not the 
cheerfulness born of irresponsibility; he 
is married and maintains a home. He is 
industrious, sober, intelligent, and takes 
pride in his work. He painted our kitchen 
during the summer and now seldom passes 
through it that he does not stop to admire 
his job. Like most darkies of his class, 
he has a philosophy of his own, and his 
comments on the life around him are 
witty and piquant. 

He came this morning to get three 
kitchen chairs we had given him; and 
we were interested to hear him call for 
a taxi. Under like circumstances we 
would have sent for a truck; but Jesse 
informed us upon inquiry that “You can 
move in a taxi if you ain't got too much.” 
One of his friends transported a cow, he 
said. 

When asked what color he was going 
to paint the chairs, he grinned and an- 
swered, “That all depends on what the 
paint’ll do. I got some green, some yellow, 
and a little black, and I aim to mix all 
together and take what I get. 

A problem like that would worry the 
life out of half the people I know; but 
Jesse knows something about the art of 
living. 

Stock Fire Insurance is destined to go 
down in history as the world’s greatest 
wailer. Some member of the cult is al- 
ways before the weeping wall, crying out 
against something or other. Yesterday it 
was rates; today it’s taxes; tomorrow it 
will be government interference. In _ be- 
tween major lamentations there is always 
time to wail about the Mutuals. Oh Lord, 
visit thy wrath upon our enemies who are 
also thy enemies. Do this for our sake 
and the welfare of our stockholders. 

The shrill cry that can now be heard in 
the distance like the wail of the wind 
through the willows is occasioned by the 
Mutuals stealing our rates. Now stealing 
is in violation of both the moral and the 
civil law; therefore, the Mutuals, if the 
complaint is true, are not only subject to 
the law of the land with all its penalties 
but are in danger of hell fire—not a pleas- 
ing prospect at all. 

Really, it seems to us that Stock Insur- 
ance should get the fact into its head that 
wailing walls are no longer popular, and 
that rates based on the experience of all 
carriers are what the public is soon going 
to demand. 

Our rates—our experience—our records 
are very much outmoded. 


before our homes in the total will be 
as safe as our factories. Of course 


the “exposure” is different, since the 
very young and the aged spend prac- 
tically all their time in our homes. 
3ut this fact should stimulate us to 
exert additional cautions in home 
safety, toward their protection. 














A FRIENDLY LETTER 


of thanks from a policyholder, expressing appreciation for service 


rendered, is one of the finest moral dividends in our business. 














Our files contain hundreds of such unsolicited letters. We know 
of nothing that testifies more eloquently to the considerate 
treatment accorded Federal’s policyholders in time of loss, 


whether such loss be large or small. 


But these policyholders do not tell us alone . . . they tell their 
friends and neighbors. In our opinion, this is one of the most 
important single factors in establishing the reputation of the 
Federal Mutuals as a strong service organization from coast to 


coast. 
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